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ment of Israel's eternal 
plea for justice peace 
and brotherhood among 


all nations and all men. 
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In 5707, HISTADRUT will spend 
$18,000,000 on Immigration, 
Colonization, Housing, Social 
Services, Vocational Training 
and Defense. Of this, the Jew- 
ish workers in Palestine will con- 
tribute $13,000,000. 
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for a free Jewish Palestine! 
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Comment and Review 


PALESTINE SURVEY: 
The London Conference Begins 


ON THE Sabbath after the first week of meetings 
between the British and the Arab League in 
London’s Lancaster House, Nahum Goldmann is 
said to have remarked: “The Moslems prayed yester- 
day. We Jews have been praying today. I hope the 
British will pray tomorrow, and on Monday let us 
hope we may all be wiser.” 

The circumstances in which the Conference had 
met certainly seemed to call for some miraculous in- 
tervention in order to save it from an apparently pre- 
destined collapse. Only the British and the Arab 
League states (plus, in a somewhat equivocal posi- 
tion, Azzam Pasha, secretary of the League) were in 
attendance. Neither any Jews nor the Palestinian 
Arabs were present. 

Since the British insisted on making the Morrison 
“Federalization” plan the basis for discussion and re- 
fused to place the matter of a Jewish State on the 
agenda, the Jewish Agency could not, at the begin- 
ning of the Conference, participate in it. Still, the 
Agency’s refusal of the invitation was couched in 
such terms as to leave open the possibility that they 
might participate after the consideration of the Fed- 
eralization Plan—renamed the “Provincial Auton- 
omy Plan’”—should have been disposed of. The Brit- 
ish, however, were not interested in meeting these 
overtures halfway. On the contrary, they published 
the correspondence between the Jewish Agency and 
themselves, including acrimonious letters from the 
British charging the Jewish Agency with nothing 
less than indifference to the fate of the Jews in Eu- 
rope, whose future depended on peace in Palestine. 
This step was widely interpreted by commentators 
as an attempt to unload upon the shoulders of the 
Jewish Agency the onus for the anticipated failure 
(or anti-Zionist “success”? ) of the Conference. Fail- 
ing to obtain the presence of the Jewish Agency, the 
British invited sixteen other individuals or organiza- 
tions to represent the Jews—none of whom has, at 
this writing, appeared at the Conference. Although 
the Anglo-Jewish Federation has named two “ob- 
servers,” in a gesture of cooperation with the Foreign 
and Colonial Offices, this still does not constitute 
a direct breach of the united Jewish front on the 
question. 

Despite this gloomy situation at the end of the 
first week of the conference, hints of possible devel- 
opments in the negotiations, which might bring in 
new parties (both the Arab Higher Committee and 


the Jewish Agency are mentioned) are still being put 
out in London by various quarters, as they have been 
for weeks past. Also, the deadline for an agreed set- 
tlement in London has been automatically advanced 
a month, by the postponement of the UN General 
Assembly meeting to the end of October. Moreover, 
President Truman has given clear indications that, 
even though the United States has withdrawn from 
direct participation in current negotiations on Pales- 
tine, it maintains its interest in a just solution and is 
far from having refused its assistance in carrying out 
such a solution. 


THROUGHOUT the war, the British—and the Ameri- 
cans — remained in continuous contact with the 
Arabs, and certainly discussed, among other matters, 
the future of Palestine with them. It is reported, in- 
deed, that the “Federalization Plan,” as well as other 
anti-Zionist plans set afloat in the press during the 
past years, were the fruit of these discussions. Pales- 
tine in the meantime was administered under the 
White Paper, which in effect annuls the provisions 
of the Balfour Declaration. 

To Jewish protests, both British and American 
spokesmen replied that justice would be done—after 
the war. In the meantime they refused to discuss the 
future of Palestine with Jews. 


The Labor Party came into power over a year ago. 
Its election program had strongly repudiated the 
White Paper. However, once in office, the Labor 
ministers, while not openly supporting the White 
Paper, indicated that they felt bound, unwillingly, 
by the policy of their predecessors. Talks with Arabs 
continued; Jews never got to see responsible officials. 
Finally, indeed, the Labor Party government impris- 
oned or proscribed most of the responsible Jewish 
political leaders, whose aid in the war effort had been 
accepted, but whose attempts to secure justice for the 
Jews had been warded off—until after the war. The 
whole Jewish community came under violent attack. 

Suddenly, one week before the London Conference, 
Jewish Agency leaders, not yet invited to the Confer- 
ence, but having made broad suggestions for a com- 
promise by partition, were enabled for a while to see 
the Foreign and Colonial Ministers—and as suddenly 
these informal talks were broken off by the British. 
To the Jewish Agency condition that the London 
Conference be convened upon a basis that would at 
least bear some semblance of respecting the Balfour 
Declaration—the British replied by insisting on their 
“Federalization Plan,” a modification of the White 
Paper, and by refusing to talk any further with Jews, 
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unless they attended the Conference on that basis. 

What are we to think of these manoeuvers? Did 
the British, after six years and more of cold-shoulder- 
ing the Jews, finally consent to discuss Palestine’s 
future with them for a brief space, merely in order 
to prepare the ground for setting such conditions that 
the Agency would find it impossible to attend their 
Conference? Or did they speak to Weizmann and the 
others in the sincere hope of finding some retreat 
from their anti-Zionist extremism and with the idea 
of beginning their Conference upon the basis for 
discussion originally accepted by the Arab States, and 
reopening it later on grounds that would permit 
not only Agency participation, but a true effort at 
compromise? 

Historians will look to secret documents and files 
for an answer. We will have to judge it by events 
which may already have transpired when this reaches 
the reader, or which may be delayed for several 
weeks longer. By the time the UN General Assembly 
meets, the answers to many current questions will 


’ have become clear; and at the same time, undoubt- 


edly, as we must remember, new and unforeseen dif- 
ficulties, but also opportunities, will arise. 


Unsettlement in Palestine 


IN PALESTINE, itself, every sign of a transition period 
was apparent. The inertia of old attitudes led to sev- 
eral particularly vicious continuations, on the side 
both of certain Britons and of certain Jews, of the 
duel of repression and reprisal. While no positive 
directives had, seemingly, yet been given to British 
officials to seek a new way out of the impasse, the 
vague hints of a possible change in policy led to 
some restraint and hesitation in certain quarters. 

Two factors continued unchecked on their head- 
long career into chaos: some of the British military, 
and the dissident Jewish underground groups, the 
Irgun Tzvai Leumi and the Sternists. The British 
chose, with striking brutality, to overrun twice in 
the same month the same village, Sdot Yam, from 
which had come the wartime parachutist heroine, 
Hannah Szenes. They also picked two of the remotest 
southern villages, Dorot and Rukhamah, for vandal- 
istic raids. Not only did they deprive these isolated 
outposts of their small store of defense weapons, but 
they deliberately destroyed, in that frontier area, 
tools and livestock, and committed other acts of 
wanton cruelty. It is reported, also (confirming 
earlier stray items of information, regarding en- 
couragement by individual British officers of the in- 
creasingly open activities of Arab extremists and 
armed hoodlums), that the firearms seized in Jewish 
villages were being peddled by Britons to Arab ter- 
rorists. The Jewish papers, moreover, told of accumu- 
lating instances of assault by British soldiers upon 


Jewish passersby on the public thoroughfares. 

On the other hand, the High Commissioner, visit- 
ing the southern villages at about the same time as 
the Dorot-Rukhamah raids, said he hoped that such 
incidents would not be carried out any more in the 
future. Sir John Shaw, Chief Secretary to the Pales- 
tine Government, is being transferred elsewhere, in 
what might be the beginning of a long-needed shake- 
up in the Palestine administration. Also, the nine- 
teenth death sentence pronounced against Stern group 
members was commuted to life imprisonment, like 
the first eighteen. 


ON THE Jewish side, the Irgun Tzvai Leumi and the 
Sternites issued an open defiance of the Yishuv and 
the Haganah by breaking forth into deliberately pro- 
vocative operations. The Yishuv, on the other hand, 
beginning its campaign of non-cooperation, entered 
into this phase of resistance very reservedly by call- 
ing for the withdrawal of Jews from certain govern- 
mental advisory committees. At the same time, it 
proclaimed a $400,000 fund to aid unvisa-ed immi- 
gration. Nor did the Haganah abandon its tradi- 
tional role of safeguarding Jewish immigration, re- 
gardless of visa: reports of small boatloads success- 
fully landed and of a number of escapes, by courtesy 
of the Haganah, both from Atlit and the Cyprus 
camp, testify to this. However, the Haganah has 
carefully refrained from further military demonstra- 
tions, even according to its own carefully disci- 
plined tactics of limited operations, during the period 
of political negotiations which is now—rather uncer- 
tainly—under way. 

The dissident underground, in contrast, chose 
the day of the opening of the London Conference to 
signalize their challenge to the Haganah and their 
bid for leadership in the Yishuv by a series of raids 
on railroad and oil installations. Following this, reck- 
less, bloody attacks on banks, not only in Tel Aviv 
but in Arab Jaffa, marked a developing course of 
bravado and thoughtless provocation. This was rap- 
idly followed by attacks on police stations. 

The challenge was not misunderstood by the Ha- 
ganah and the Yishuv. The Jaffa bank robbery in 
particular was immediately followed by sharp con- 
demnation on the part of Palestine Jewry. The 
British, too, seem to have been more successful in 
their police operations than before, if we may judge 
by the report of numerous Irgun leaders having been 
seized without city-wide collective arrests on the scale 
that was resorted to on other occasions. 

The atmosphere continued tense and watchful— 
and the potentialities of further embitterment re- 
mained great. But in the first weeks of September, 
the spotlight had shifted to London, and Palestine 
was waiting... 
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Before the Conference 
by Herbert Howarth 


London, September 9. 

HIS MONTH'S notes on the British Press are 

written on the eve of the Conference at Lancaster 
House. The official object of the Conference is to 
discuss Peace in Palestine. The situation is paradox- 
ical, The principal protagonists, the Palestine Arabs 
and the Jewish Agency, will evidently not be pres- 
ent; and if the conference ends without them, any 
decision will clearly have to be imposed on them, a 
strange imperial peace. In Palestine itself martial law 
has brought about civil breakdown, to such an extent 
that many press correspondents, although guests of 
the military and dependent on them for facilities, 
have become sharply critical. Even the Observer re- 
ported yesterday: 


“Rights of both persons and property are sub- 
ordinated to the dominating demands of security, 
often, one is bound to say, with unnecessary 
brusqueness and rigidity unbecoming to represen- 
tatives of a democratic government.” 


A preliminary step'to obtain peace in Palestine might 
well have been a Cabinet order to restore civil rights 
there. That would have been a gesture of good faith. 

What were the thoughts behind the convening of 
the Conference? There were two views current here, 
sometimes hinted in the press though not clearly for- 
mulated. One was the cynical view. It held that 
Britain knew that conference could not function, that 
Lancaster House was a facade of democratic con- 
sultation, and that a White Paper enforcing the re- 
strictive Federation Plan was already at the printers’, 
ready to be imposed in the end. This view was espe- 
cially strong among those who could not forget that 
the 1939 Conference had worked to that pattern, the 
White Paper finally overriding all other proposals. 

More hopeful observers believed that the Govern- 
ment wanted a genuine conference. The present 
Ministers had not. led at former Palestine round- 
tables. They wanted to hear things out afresh, and 
to try their personal skill with the disputants. 


THESE two views are not wholly conflicting, if it be 
remembered that operating for the Ministers there 
are always permanent officials with their long in- 
grained sympathies and antipathies, and that it is on 
these that the task of convening and operating a con- 
ference falls. Let us look at some statements in the 
Press that appear to be responsive to the talk of offi- 
cial spokesmen. It is significant, for example, that on 
the same date two papers as diverse as the Times and 
the Daily Mail printed a very similar conference pre- 
diction. I quote the Ma#l version: 
“When the Palestine Conference opens in Lon- 
don on September 9, the Government plans, in 
view of the strain between Jews and Arabs, to 


conduct discussions with one side in the morning 
and the other in the afternoon.” 
Hope was expressed that all three parties would 
eventually sit together, but the public must inevi- 
tably have felt, reading the reports, that Jews and 
Arabs were daily at daggers drawn and unable to 
exchange a normal sentence. Even at the time when 
the Agency was reminding the country that it had 
never been averse to direct negotiation with the 
Arabs, some papers still insistently played on the 
theme that these two parties could not bear to meet. 

Official talk, then, made it look as if Britain were 
altruistically playing the role of peacemaker. The 
long history of direct Jewish-Arab relations in Pales- 
tine and the Middle East is surprisingly little known 
here. Only now and then does a more informed com- 
mentator draw attention to it. At the very period in 
which the Colonial Office was sounding the motif 
of irreconcilability, an Oxford history don, Professor 
Deighton, who spent the war years in the Middle 
East, was talking to a study circle in the rival uni- 
versity of Cambridge, and said, as reported in the 
Cambridge Daily News: 

“In Palestine when the political issue is quiet 
and no one is looking, Jews and Arabs get on very 
nicely. The trouble with Palestine, as it exists at 
the moment, is in London and Washington.” 

WHILE putting out optimistic trailers, the Confer- 
ence publicists have also had to prepare for them- 
selves ways out of possible stalemates. Conservative 
organs like the Daily Telegraph, and many local 
papers with their peculiar access to the nonmetro- 
politan and rather narrow English masses, have been 
grooming opinion for the acceptance of a forcible 
imposition of a British plan on Palestine. A Tele- 
graph leader saw little prospects of a real confer- 
ence: 

“Without drastic change in the demands of the 
conflicting nationalities the presence or absence of 
the delegations could make little difference in the 
results of the Conference. The obligation would 
still rest upon the British Government to frame 
a policy for the future and carry that policy 
through.” 

And here is a typical provincial lead from the East- 
ern Daily Press, published in Norwich: 

“The question now is, whether it would not be 
better for the Government to reach its own deci- 
sions on its own responsibility. It may come to 
that in the end.” 

As a variation, or as an emergency exit, some 
popular national dailies talked about U.N., pick- 
ing up the idea which Mr. Churchill, in an inspired 
moment of cross-purposes with himself, threw out in 
the recent Parliamentary debate, that Britain should 
drop the Mandate. The Sunday Express thought that 
this would be the right course of action if no results 
came out of the Conference. The Daily Express had 
already run the same theme in an editorial written 


in a sort of intoxication of self-praise; for after pro- 
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posing a farewell to the Mandate, the editorialist 
went on: 

“If we leave Palestine a year hence we shall 
have nothing with which to reproach ourselves. 

“The new cities, the roads and railways and har- 
bours, the flourishing farms, the many thousands 
of new homes, will speak for Britain.” 

Has Britain seriously been contemplating the sur- 
render of the Mandate? A Times statement sounds 
much nearer reality: 

“In fact there is every likelihood that the 
the United Nations will hear a British application 
to receive the trusteeship of Palestine.” 

Only the name will change, not the deployment of 
forces about the Middle East strategic control centre 
at Sarafand. Perhaps an effect of the suggestion to 
yield the Mandate is to make the British public feel 
self-righteous about retaining, after all, its White 
Man’s Burden in the Levant. 

One group is perhaps seriously interested in 
changes that might be obtained in Palestine through 
the medium of U.N.: that is, the Arabs. Arab Office 
hints to pressmen have warned that the League will 
eventually go before U.N. to press for recognition 
of Palestine as an independent Arab State. It is 
frankly avowed that the appearance of the Arab 
diplomats at Lancaster House is “not so much to 
negotiate, as to state their case.” If they fail,to make 
an impression, events will probably follow the pre- 
diction of the Times correspondent: 


“If the London conference ends in deadlock, the 
Arabs would probably be content to have their 
case taken to the United Nations, where it would, 
in their opinion, be seen in its legal and inter- 
national perspective and be freed from the un- 
relieved pressure of political Zionism.” 

One may guess that it is not really a world perspec- 
tive that is sought. That—with the account it would 
entail of the widespread distress of refugees seeking 
immigration to a State of their own—would be to 
the advantage of Jewry. But the Arabs are attracted 
to U.N. by the consideration that they already have 
seven votes there. This very practical issue has not 
been publicized by their spokesmen. 


IN ONE publicity sphere the Arabs are suffering from 
their allegiances. Defending the Mufti of Jerusalem, 
as Mr. ’Attiya once did with such excessive ability 
in a Manchester Guardian \etter, they have taken on 
an incubus. Accounts of the Mufti in the Times were 
not so damning as they might legitimately have 
been; but elsewhere his doings have been remem- 
bered. As far away as industrial Lancashire, for ex- 
ample, the Bolton Evening News said he was unfit 
for the conference: 


“His methods have been anything but legal 
methods, his fight has been anything but clean, 
his travels abroad have provided opportunities for 
confabulation with such enemies of this country 
as Herr Hitler and Signor Mussolini, and his in- 


genuity has been directed into wholly undesirable _ 


channels.” 

Bartley Crum’s denunciations of the Mufti in the 
States have also reechoed on this side of the Atlantic. 
(It may be added that the fine outspoken stand taken 
by this Anglo-American Committeeman has done 
good all round, as we were again shown the other 
day by a Reynolds News despatch from M.P. Tom 
Driberg. A fighter for other causes, Driberg has not 
hitherto much understood the Jewish position; but 
if, as seems possible, Bartley Crum has now rallied 
him to us, he will be a splendid asset). 

While it was yet uncertain whether the Colonial 
Office would reject the Mufti as a delegate, the Press 
weighed him against the detained Agency leaders, a 
curious case of the workings of the Palestine govern- 
ment theory of the impartial balance of concessions. 
They said that if Shertok Came, the Mufti would 
have to be allowed to come to London. No journal- 
ist made the formidable distinction between leaders 
like Shertok, who recruited the Jewish Brigade to 
fight on behalf of the Allies, and the Mufti who 
raised a division of Yugoslav Moslems to invade the 
Middle East with Hitler. 

But Michael Foot, joint author with R. H. S. 
Crossman of Palestine Munich, wrote in his regular 
feature in the Daily Herald: 

“There is no truth in the rumour that the 
Nuremberg trials have been wound up so sud- 
denly in order that the victims in the dock may 
be able to come to the Palestine talks in London 
and support their old friend the Mufti of Jeru- 
salem.” 


AFTER the date when it began to be rumored that 
the Jewish Agency would receive an invitation to 
Lancaster House, a limited but not altogether neg- 
ligible measure of space was accorded by the more 
serious newspapers to an account of the Jewish atti- 
tude. 

The Times correspondent in Jerusalem reported 
the following as the conditions on which the Agency 
would take its seats: extension of the proposed Jew- 
ish province of Palestine to include Galilee and the 
Negev, with full autonomy for it; freedom to nomi- 
nate its own delegates; and the right to be the con- 
vening body for all Jewish representation, in token 
of its place as the executive factor between Jewry 
and Britain, Some commentators recognized that 
these demands were an earnest minimum, the mini- 
mum, as the Manchester Guardian put, it that “the 
Jewish leaders could ask with confidence if they were 


to muster the Jewish community behind them.” Ob- , 


viously such moderation signified a real desire on 

the part of the Agency to open the way to attendance 

at the Conference, and to give the discussions a 

prospect of success. So the Liverpool Daily Post 
noted: 

“One gets the impression that responsible Jew- 

ish leaders are inclined to agree to any definite 
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plan which would have the effect of putting an 

end to the present deadlock. These leaders appar- 

ently deplore the violence which has become asso- 

ciated with their cause.” 
While claiming a Jewish State, said the Manchester 
Guardian in further exposition, the Agency was evi- 
dently “disposed to leave the drawing of frontiers 
and the size of such a state to a conference decision.” 
It was clear to a friendly newspaper of this calibre 
that the Agency was only seeking honorable terms 
on which it could come to the round table. 

The Press watched with interest the emission of 
invitations to Jewish groups and individuals, but did 
not venture much speculation as to whether an alter- 
Native negotiating group to the Agency could be 
built up. The Times said, as if with the voice of 
Downing Street, “There is, of course, no intention of 
building up an ‘opposition’ team to the Agency's 
representatives.” “Of course” tells its own story. The 
Observer wrote in a Palestine editorial: 

“Despite all appearances to the contrary, there 
is in Palestine a considerable body of people who 
would prefer a quiet and prosperous life — the 
kind of life that they enjoyed, paradoxically 
enough, during the war—to the tension and un- 
certainty in which they are now living. It is to 
these people, over the heads of the embattled 
leaders and militant nationalists, that British pol- 
icy must appeal.” 

The hope of building up a business Quisling group 
proved hollow when tried before, and will be refuted 
again, but evidently one section of opinion in White- 
hall clings to it tenaciously. 


ON THE 29th of August a cartoon in Glasgow’s 
Bulletin and Scots Pictorial facetiously dramatized 
the conference set-up in a street scene. On opposite 
sides of the road a dark Arab and an ancient Jew 
averted their faces from a Bevin who, leaning on a 
staff, plodded the crest of the road hawking a “Plan 
to Unite Arab and Jew.” The caption read “The 
Wandering Gentile.” 

The cartoonist has inadvertently turned the story 
inside out. When the Jewish delegates called on Mr. 
Bevin in Paris, he made his first formal contact with 
the Yishuv’s leaders since he took office a year ago. 
Among English Jewry there was a resurgence of 
hope, a belief that Mr. Bevin’s rugged Trade Union 
personality would recognize friends and kinsmen in 
the old socialists who stand for Labor Palestine. 

It was not yet to be. Yet if anywhere in contem- 
porary practical politics there lies a hope, it is with 
President Truman on the one side of the Atlantic, 
and on this side with Mr. Bevin, whose natural 
humanity is forceful enough, if once awakened, to 
override the permanent advisers and opponents of 
the National Home. 

Several journalists have got into Europe during 
this period, and have sent back reports of the condi- 
tions that impel today’s exodus of Jewry and rekindle 
the ancient hopes of Palestine. The informed Foreign 


Office must know well enough how matters stand, 
and know too that, as Rabbi Brasch said in a letter 
to the Irish Times, the opening of Palestine to the 
refugees “would enhance the reputation of Britain 
. .. throughout the whole world.” 

These reports must be brought before Mr. Bevin, 
if not through the “usual channels” then through 
the writings and addresses of Jews all over the globe. 
It is worthwhile to work to let him know the truth. 
He is, after all, really a wanderer—a wanderer from 
the great political creed in which he was nourished. 


The “New Yorker” 


Reports on Palestine 
by Marie Syrkin 


HEN SOMEBODY in the know announced 
some time back that The New Yorker was go- 
ing to publish a report on Palestine, many of us were 
pleasantly aglow. At last The New Yorker, which 
had done so well by other spots on the globe, was 
going to present a picture of what was happening 
under the British Mandate. Nor was this happy an- 
ticipation wholly the result of wishful thinking. As 
the “Hiroshima” issue indicated, The New Yorker 
has consistently managed to make its weight felt, and 
it generally knows in which direction to throw it. In 
its inimitable way, The New Yorker succeeds in be- 
ing-as much a force for liberalism as journals more 
explicitly committed, and in many respects it is a 
good deal more influential. Its sophistication is rarely 
arid and its understatement achieves poignancy 
rather than indifference. 
Certainly as far as the Jewish tragedy is concerned, 
The New Yorker has been perceptive and sympa- 
thetic. One of the most moving poems on the sub- 
ject that I have read in the general press appeared 
in The New Yorker (I have ungratefully forgotten 
the poet’s name and have managed to mislay the 
clipping, but perhaps other readers will remember. 
The poem dealt with a Christian father who delib- 
erately gave his child, “David, a Jewish name.” ) 
Were I to make an anthology of literary pieces 
dealing effectively with anti-Semitism as psychosis 
and irrational prejudice in all its forms, a large num- 
ber would come from the files of The New Yorker. 
And I don’t mean primarily the famous stories of 
Irwin Shaw. Sketch after sketch could be culled 
which in its delicacy and penetration is worth a sheaf 
of disquisitions. Lest there be any misunderstanding, 
I hasten to add that my list would not include the 
specimens that people Arthur Kober’s Bronx zoo. 
These encomiums are in order because I wish to 
make clear that I appreciate The New Yorker's posi- 
tive stand in serious matters. The magazine’s merits 
make the publication of the “Letter from Jerusalem” 
all the more surprising. The report is the most fla- 
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grant kind of apologta for British tactics in Palestine. 
At a time when the Jewish settlements were being 
subjected to a violent onslaught in which all civil 


and human rights were barbarously disregarded, 


Marya Mannes, the New Yorker correspondent, 
chose for the subject of her first report the particular 
search of Tel Aviv which the responsible Jewish 
leadership had urged the community not to oppose. 
Consequently Miss Mannes enjoyed a conducted tour 
at the side of humane, efficient British officers who 
indicated a well-bred distaste for the unpleasant job 
they had on hand. Any reader of The New Yorker 
who was unfamiliar with the bloody savagery with 
which searches of the agricultural settlements had 
been carried out, would be justified in assuming that 
British military operations in Palestine were an im- 
peccably gentlemanly affair. Since the correspondent 
of her own volition made a military search the theme 
of her story, her sins of omission can only be viewed 
as a not too subtle attempt to white-wash British 
terrorism, and to counteract reports which have fil- 
tered through, despite strict censorship. 


SOME of the correspondent’s comments were so out- 
rageous a misconception of the attitude of the Jew- 
ish community, that I felt they should not go un- 
challenged. I therefore sent the following letter to 
The New Yorker: 

“I have recently returned from Palestine where I 
spent five months, and should like to comment on 
the ‘Letter from Palestine’ in your August 17th issue. 
Under the guise of punctilious objectivity, your cor- 
respondent manages to produce an account which the 
British Colonial Office could hardly have bettered. 
Since this is the first report on Palestine to appear 
in The New Yorker, it is particularly disappointing 
to those who, while aware that yours is not a polit- 
ical journal, have always found its play fair as well 
as amusing. Where serious issues are involved, I 
expected to find an honestly objective discussion in- 
stead of one that is biased and misinformed. 

“By the device of quotation, your correspondent 
described the mass arrest and search of Tel Aviv as ‘a 
military act of almost unparalleled precision, com- 
pleteness, and discipline,’ and she comments on the 
peaceful character of the performance. In this con- 
nection, it might have been pertinent to add that 
there was no violence only because the Haganah in- 
structed the population not to offer resistance. Other- 
wise, your correspondent would have witnessed the 
same beating of men and women, looting and de- 
struction of property which took place when the 
British ransacked the agricultural settlements. In- 
stead of the ‘whimpering’ of a few children, carefully 
noted by your correspondent, she might have wit- 
nessed the mass hysteria that broke out among chil- 
dren recently liberated from extermination camps 
when British soldiers stamped into communal farms 
singing the Horst Wessel song. But your correspond- 
ent's selection of the unopposed search of Tel Aviv 


for the subject of her portrayal of British conduct in 
Palestine can hardly be viewed as accidental. And 
what does your correspondent mean by saying that 
possibly the children whimpered because they had 
no fresh food for two days on account of the curfew? 
One of the horrors of a house-arrest of several days’ 
duration, which is what a total curfew such as the 
British inflicted on the city of Tel Aviv amounts to, 
is that there may be no food at all. 

“The statement that the population of Tel Aviv 
took the search with a ‘sardonic good humor,’ and 
that of ‘desperation or even acute resentment there 
was no sign’ indicates a puzzling lack of penetration. 
Despair, resentment, and a bitter sense of outrage 
are the terms that most truthfully describe the atti- 
tude of Palestinian Jews in regard to such proceed- 
ings as Miss Mannes describes. That she could have 
failed to note this frame of mind, no matter with 
what superficial stoicism the mass arrest and search 
may have been endured, can only be explained by 
the thorough inoculation with the official British 
view-point which Miss Mannes no doubt received. 
It is a dose to which every foreign correspondent is 
invariably treated, but some attempt to get the view- 
point of the other side is generally made by those 
who are not the avowed champion of a given posi- 
tion. 

“The tone of the article is equally partisan. The 
New Yorker is not so insensitive to the nuances of 
language as not to appreciate the picture built up by 
Miss Mannes’s tall, clean, urbane British officers who 
look with wry distaste at the disreputable-appearing, 
dishevelled, unshaven Jews whom they have kept 
penned up, and then benevolently order: ‘Get the 
poor devils home, for God’s sake, and speed it up!’ 
Nor do the ‘stalwart, saturnine Arabs’ and the Jews 
in ‘conventional Coney Island attire’ appear as wholly 
fortuitous touches. But then Jews are notoriously 
thin-skinned! For a people that has been flayed, per- 
haps that is not surprising.” 


To Tuis I received a courteous reply explaining that 
The New Yorker had checked the facts, and that my 
objections were due to differences in interpretation. 
This I assume was a form letter sent to all dissident 
spirits, since I had not questioned the particular 
“facts” offered by Miss Mannes, but had expressly 
raised the subject of “interpretation.” 

The question of interpretation, selection, and tone 
cannot be waved aside by 2 publication, which as 
the record shows, always has had conscience, if not a 
plodding conscientiousness where major issues are 
involved. I still hope that The New Yorker will see 
fit to publish an additional report which will not 
concentrate so heavily on British “discipline,” and 
Jewish “good humor.” The agony of Palestine, the 
spectacle of men, women, and children driven out 
of the hold of the “illegal” ships with tear-gas and 
water-hoses are visible to any one not blinded by a 
British monocle. 
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Reconversion in Palestine 


by David Horowitz 


Tel Aviv 


2 PALESTINE TODAY all economic activity, 
particularly the scope of new investment and 
development, is being decisively influenced by the 
process of readjustment to a world market from 
which the war had insulated us. This process is not 
without its surprises. 


Contrary to expectation, manufacturing industry 
in the major producing countries has been recon- 
verted with remarkable speed. In England, the pre- 
war level of civilian production has already been 


reached; and other countries are not far behind. On 


the other hand, there is a very pronounced shortage 
of raw materials and especially of foodstuffs, result- 
ing in famine conditions in many countries, while 
in other countries an abnormally high cost of living 
is maintained. The production of capital equipment 
also falls behind world requrements. There is a gen- 
eral need to re-equip industries all over the world and 
the pressure of the demand for new machinery is so 
great that capital-equipment-producing countries can 
promise deliveries only for a year or two from date 
of order. 


Palestine’s Purchasing Power 


THE Middle East, including Palestine, today consti- 
tutes an especially attractive market for exporting 
countries with a surplus of manufactured goods. It 
is one of the few regions in the world with a large 
credit balance accumulated during the war in the 
form of a stable currency, z.¢., in sterling. At the same 
time, it is a high price area, and its pent-up demand 
is reinforced by great purchasing power. The infla- 
tion prevalent in this region makes its consumers 
eager to buy imports even at higher than normal 
prices. Moreover, linked as it is with a stable cur- 
rency, it is free from the disadvantages of most coun- 
tries suffering from inflation, which usually have a 
depreciated currency and are unable to offer an 
acceptable equivalent for exports. 


Despite the fact that these conditions have stimu- 
lated large-scale imports from aboard, the flow of 
goods has not yet succeeded in breaking the vicious 
spiral of inflation. The effects of inflation are notice- 
able in every branch of the Palestine economy; it 
will also have considerable influence on future pros- 
pects and may determine the competitive power of 
Palestine economy. Thus, it is imperative to analyze 


the fluctuations in this condition. The following | 


barometer of the influence of inflationary tendencies 
reflects the present situation: 


RATE OF INCREASE OR DECREASE (—) IN CERTAIN 
INDICES OF INFLATION DURING THE MONTHS 
OF JANUARY TO MAy (in %) 


Year Currency Deposits Total Whole- Cost 
in Circu- in Banks Currency sale of 
lation and Coop. and rice Living 
Socs. Deposits Index Index 
1940 25.7 2.4 7.0 0.5 1.8 
1941 25.5 0.6 10.3 9.4 3.4 
1942 18.7 10.1 6.3 43 
1943 13.1 14.6 14.0 7.3 11.6 
1944 4.1 9.9 7.7 1.0 0.4 
1945 79 3.3 5.0 2.6 1.2 
1945 (Jan.- 
Apr.) 6.9 2.8 43 —1.5x) 12 
1946 (Jan.- 
Apr.) —1.2 2.9 15 —1.6x) 1.5 


x) January to March. 


There has obviously been a certain halt in the 
process of inflation, and some degree of stabilization. 


LET Us examine first the cost of living index, which 
the table shows to have become relatively stabilized. 
In May, 1946 the cost-of-living index in Palestine 
declined by 5 points, from 266 to 261. On the other 
hand, certain inflationary trends are now noticeable 
in Western countries, such as Great Britain and the 
United States, (even before the recent weakening 
of OPA) which had succeeded in stabilizing their 
price level during the war period. These tendencies 
are not fully reflected in the price and cost-of-living 
indices of these countries, since these figures have 
been based chiefly on the prices of price-controlled 
commodities, many of them subsidized, while infla- 
tionary pressures are mainly effective in raising the 
prices of non-controlled commodities. From this 
point of view, the gap between Palestine and the 
West seems to be narrowing. 

A decline in the rate of expansion of the volume 
of money also shows a counter-inflationary trend. 
The total of currency in circulation and of deposits 
increased in January-April, 1946, only by 1.5 per- 
cent, in comparison with 4.3 percent in the same 
period of the preceding year. 

The following figures further indicate the trend 
of currency in circulation and deposits in banks: 


Currency in Depositsin Sum Total 
Circulation Bank in in £P1,000 
in £P1,000 in £P1,000 
1945 End of May 44.958 80,117 125,075 
1945 End of December 48,438 86,803 135,241 
1946 End of March 46,188 92,455 138,643 


Despite evidences of a halt in inflation, Palestine 
still has a large potential purchasing power com- 
peting for a limited quantity of goods and services. 
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Two external forces tend to expand the volume of 


money in Palestine. The import of Jewish capital is 
still very considerable, as the following figures show: 


1944 £P10,000,000 
1945 £P11,800,000 
January-April 1945 £P 3,550,000 
January-April 1946 <P 3,250,000 


The other external source of monetary expansion 
are military expenditures, which still remain at a 
high level. 

These “inflationary” forces, however, are sub- 
stantially neutralized by the increasing demand for 
money to finance imports. The value of imports 
increased from £P36,224,000 in 1944 to £P40,691,- 
000 in 1945 and from £P13,529,000 in January- 
April, 1945, to £P17,149,000 during the same 
period of 1946. The resultant tighter situation in 
the money market is reflected in the spectacular in- 
crease of total advances and bills discounted: 


Monthly average 1944 £P15,211,000 
Monthly average 1945 £P21,560,000 
January 1946 £P29,005,000 
February 1946 £P29,587,000 
March 1946 £P30,976,000 
April 1946 £P31,384,000 


Another effect of the increased demand for money 
has been a certain weakening in the Palestine securi- 
ties market, as investors liquidated some of their 
holdings in order to take advantage of new openings 
in the import and building fields. 

The Palestine securities index published by the 
“Palestine Economist” reflects this situation: 


PALESTINE SECURITIES INDEX 


Govern- Bonds Stocks Total for Total for 
ment Se- II Ill & Ill I& Il 
— & Ill 
1945 
31.12 120.9 98.6 96 97.5 107 
1946 
15.2 114.2 98.5 95.2 97.1 104 
15.3 108.7 97.3 943 96 101.1 
15.4 105 97.3 94.4 96.1 99.7 
15.5 108.2 97.0 91.7 94.8 100.2 


IN ANY analysis of the financial position of a country 
belonging to the sterling bloc, the problem of hard 
currency, particularly of the dollar intake, is of the 
greatest importance. 

In 1945, the dollar sums which accrued to Pales- 
tine were, in round figures, as follows: 
Value of exports to U.S.A. 

(mainly diamonds ) 

Palestine Foundation Fund, Jewish National 
Fund, and Youth Immigration Funds 
Miscellaneous Jewish Funds, including the 

Hadassah Medical Organization, the He- 

brew University, Jewish Labor Federa- 


tion, etc. 


£P20,000,000 
20,000,000 


5,000,000 


Total £P45,000,000 


The expected dollar income for 1946 is conserva- 


tively estimated as follows: 
Value of exports to U.S.A. 


(mainly diamonds ) $24,000,000 
Palestine Foundation Fund, Jewish National 
Fund, and Youth Immigration Funds 34,000,000 
Miscellaneous Jewish Funds, including the 
Hadassah Medical Organization, the He- 
brew University, Jewish Labor Federa- 
tion, etc. 7,000,000 
Total $65,000,000 


Considerable investments of private capital from 
America, which flow through the channels of Jewish 
commercial and investment companies, such as the 
Palestine Economic Corporation and similar bodies, 
have not been taken into account. Private remit- 
tances, made by American citizens for the support 
of their relatives in Palestine and amounting in the 
aggregate to considerable sums, are likewise disre- 
garded. 

The total contribution of Palestine to the Dollar 
Pool is thus almost equal to the dollar income ob- 
tained by the United Kingdom from its own exports 
to the U. S. A., aggregating £18 million sterling, 
or $72 million. It should be borne in mind, also, 
that the dollar contribution of Palestine mentioned 
above is due entirely to its Jewish population. More- 
over, the bulk of that contribution consists of gift 
funds, calling for no counter-value. As regards the 
income from diamond exports, one-third represents 
the cost of raw materials purchased within the 
sterling bloc and two-thirds is value added in Pal- 
estine. 

It is true that a considerable part of the dollars 
received from Zionist funds is used for the financing 
of Palestine imports from the U. S. A. As such 
dollar allocations are made only for the importa- 
tion of raw materials and capital equipment of the 
most essential and urgent character, it is reasonable 
to assume that these dollar allocations would in any 
case have had to be made by the Palestine Govern- 
ment. Egypt obtains from the Dollar Pool an annual 
allocation of $60 million while her own dollar in- 
come does not exceed $10 million per annum. 


THIs favorable position with regard to hard cur- 
rency is another factor favoring imports. It is esti- 
mated that the volume of imports in the first quarter 
of 1946 exceeds four-fifths of the volume of imports 
in 1939. This is a very remarkable change in the 
pattern of Palestine import trade, as may be seen 
from the following table: 


Index of Volume of Imports 


(1939 = 100) 
1941 
1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 
first quarter 1946 


50 | 
41 
55 


However, even a return to the full volume of 
imports as of 1939 would still not mean a recovery 
to the pre-war level of Palestine’s foreign trade. 
The general population increase from 1939 was 22 
percent. The Jewish section of the population, with 
a higher purchasing power and greater demand for 
imported goods, increased more rapidly through im- 
migration than the total population. In addition to 
these factors, which should be reflected in a higher 
level of imports than in 1939, there is also the pent- 
up demand of the war years to be considered. 


Thus the counter-inflationary influence of the de- 
mand for imports has only begun to make itself felt. 
Its effect would be much greater already if not for 
official restrictions on imports which force Palestine 
to buy in high-price rather than low-price foreign 
markets. 


Production and Employment 


AGRICULTURAL production still continues to in- 
crease, as may be gauged by the following figures 
on milk and egg production and milk deliveries in 
1945 and the beginning of 1946: 


Jewish Milk and Egg Production 
Eggs Milk 
No. Litres 
1944 73,848,000 61,487,000 
1945 89,677,000 69,186,000 
Milk Delweries to Tnuvah 
1946 1945 
Litres Litres 
January 2,665,000 2,051,000 
February 2,784,000 2,108,000 
March 3,372,000 2,532,000 
April 3,273,000 2,799,000 
Total, January-April 12,058,000 9,490,000 


However, the increase in milk deliveries was ar- 
rested in May, and a set-back is to be expected fol- 
lowing the spread of hoof and mouth disease, which 
will seriously affect production. Another adverse 
factor is the shortage of oil cake used for feeding 
dairy herds as a result of restrictions regarding 
Palestine’s sources of supply for oil seeds. India was 
Palestine’s wartime loading area for oil seeds, and 
owing to an embargo imposed upon the export of 
oil seeds from India, production of oil and oil cake 
is seriously affected in this country. 

Mixed farming is also affected by some general 
difficulties, the most important of which is shortage 
of labor. Financial difficulties may be anticipated if 
and when prices of agricultural products decline, 
considering that expansion during war-time was ef- 
fected on the basis of investment at exorbitant cost, 
which it will be difficult to amortize under normal 
price conditions. 


INDUSTRIAL production is the first to be affected by 
a clash with competitive production from abroad. 
Import of manufactured goods produced under more 
favorable conditions abroad has already caused a 
minor crisis in the Palestine textile industry. Large 
purchases of textile goods by Palestine and by the 
neighboring countries caused a temporary slump 
in the market. The direction of smuggling was re- 
versed: instead of Palestinian textile goods being 
smuggled into Syria and Lebanon, large quantities of 
textiles from abroad are infiltrating into Palestine 
by way of the Syrian and Lebanese frontiers. As usual 
under such conditions, the anticipation by the public 
of a further decline in prices caused a kind of buyers’ 
strike which aggravated the position. 

This set-back seemed particularly serious in view 
of the high relative weight of the textile industry 
in the Palestine economy, as this industry employs 
about 6500 Jewish workers. However, after a short 
time, the supply of imports proved inadequate, the 
trend of prices on the textile market took an upward 
direction, and a new impetus was given to produc- 
tion. | 

Two important industries, the oil pressing indus- 
try and the leather industry, are affected by another 
difficulty, shortage of raw material. Both oil seeds 
and leather are commodities in short supply and are 
still under international (i.e., the British Middle 
East Supply Center’s) control. The import of these 
commodities depends on allocation of loading areas. 
As we have seen, India, Palestine’s loading area for 
oil seeds, imposed an embargo on the export of oil 
seeds, while no new loading area was allotted to 
Palestine. As to leather, the loading areas for raw 
hides and skins allotted to Palestine (e.g., Iraq) are 
those producing materials of inferior quality at ex- 
cessive prices. This factor has an unfavorable effect 
on the quality and prices of Palestine leather pro- 
duction. 

In spite of these difficulties in some of the more 
important industries in Palestine there is only a 
small decline in employment. Industrial employment 
is still double that of the pre-war period, as may be 
seen from the following table: 


Index of Working Days in Jewish Industry 


1939 101 
1940 112 
1941 143 
1942 185 
1943 222 
1944 213 
1945 213 
1945 First 3 months 220 
203 


As far as industrial exports are concerned, there 
was a marked decline by over 50 percent in value 
in some of the chief export industries, owing to the 
Arab boycott. However, industrial exports as a whole 
remained almost on the same level during the first 
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quarter of 1946 as during the first quarter of 1945. 
The increase in exports of polished diamonds and 
of potash and bromides almost compensated for the 
decline in the other export industries. The real de- 
cline in volume of exports even in those industries 
is considerably less than the drop in value of exports, 
since reduced prices should be taken into account. 
The inference to be drawn is that the penetration of 
Palestine exports into new markets compensated to 
a great extent for the loss in Middle East markets. 
This process should become increasingly effective in 
the future as the re-orientation of Palestine’s foreign 
trade makes further progress. 


THE WHOLE economic situation was affected by 
government policy. Hopes that the government 
would control the process of deflation by establishing 
an order of priority in imports did not materialize. 
Imports of cheap foodstuffs, raw materials, and 
equipment did not precede imports of manufactured 
goods, and the clash with competitive manufactured 
products is beginning, as a result, before the readjust- 
ment of Palestine industry to new conditions. It 
was expected that the government would weigh in 
each case the employment and cost-of-living factors 
involved in the import of each product: that it 
would encourage imports of all commodities sig- 
nificantly reflected in the cost-of-living index while 
having little bearing on employment, and defer im- 
ports of small consequence for the cost-of-living 
index and of great importance for the employment 
situation. No such policy was adopted. 

In spite of this, the increase of unemployment was 
negligible, as may be seen from the following 


figures: 


Number of Jewish Unemployed for 21 days 


and over per month 
Month 1946 1945 
January 670 660 
February 695 316 
March 624 226 
April 304 343 
May 532 370 


The explanation of this fact is to be found in the 
continuous expansion of new investment, above all 
in the building field, as reflected in the following 


figures: 


New Buildings Authorized in Jerusalem, Jaffa, 


Tel-Aviv, and Haifa. 
(Floor area in square metres ) 

Month 1946 1945 
January 56,188 11,365 
February 40,534 14,258 
March 71,071 16,042 
April 61,752 6,890 
Total January-April 229,545 48,552 


_ For Tel-Aviv figures are available for actual build- | 
ing commenced—a more reliable indication. 


Building Commenced in Tel Aviv 
(Square metres) 

Month 1946 1945 
January 15,519 3,183 
February 14,277 3,077 
March 25,240 2,840 
April 25,704 3,483 
May 18,351 3,116 
Total January-May 99,091 15,699 


The number of Jewish building workers at present 
employed is estimated at about 9,000. The invest- 
ment in building in the Jewish sector alone for 
10,000 rooms is estimated in 1945 at nearly £P5 
million. While 2,700 rooms involving an investment 
of £P1,200,000 were constructed in January-May, 
1945, 8,000 rooms representing an investment of 
a were constructed in January-May, 
1946. 


New investment is proceeding in other fields as 
well. In industry the number of motors connected 
in January-May, 1946, was larger than in the cor- 
responding period of 1945. The whole import of 
industrial machinery in the first quarter of 1945 
amounted to £P24,000, while the figure for the first 
quarter of 1946 is £P248,000, more than a tenfold 
increase. It seems that the capital goods producing 
industry abroad has already started deliveries, and 
the further mechanization and reequipment of Pales- 
tine industry is proceeding apace. The general im- 
pression that investment in continuing on a high 
level is corroborated by data on net capital invest- 
ment in new companies and increase of capital in old 
companies for the first four months of 1946 in com- 
parison with 1945. 


Total New Companies Registered; and Changes 


Registered Capital 
January-April January-April 
1946 1945 
New Companies Registered 1,434,409 2,762,433 
Net Increase in Capital 
of Existing Companies 2,874,670 1,798,756 
Net Total New Capital 4,309,079 4,561,189 


Of course, there may be some setbacks caused by 
the high cost of living, or minor crises in one or the 
other manufacturing industry. However, these 
hitches should prove temporary if general conditions 
are satisfactory. The key to future development lies 
in the political field. Problems of shortage of labor 
and of expanding markets as well as psychological 
conditions such as confidence, etc., depend on the 
solution of the paramount problem of the country: 
the problem of immigration and facilities for further 
development of the country. 
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Abraham Reisen, People’s Poet 


by Israel Knox 


BRAHAM REISEN, now on the threshold of 
his seventieth birthday, has been the poet of 
the people for almost half a century. Of living Yid- 
dish writers, none has been so widely read. In fact, 
one may truthfully say that in the whole of Yiddish 
literature, none except Sholem Aleikhem, who died 
in 1916, has been so gladly accepted by the people 
and has so fully won their hearts. 

These are sorrowful days in Jewish life and the 
will is lacking for high joyousness and festive occa- 
sions; otherwise, Reisen’s seventieth birthday would 
surely take on the character of a folk-holiday. In 
Warsaw and Buenos Aires, in Tel Aviv and New 
York, in Paris and Mexico City, in London and 
Havana, even in the camps for “displaced persons” 
in Germany— indeed, wherever Jews live and Yid- 
dish is spoken, Reisen’s seventieth birthday would be 
celebrated. 

Reisen was born in 1876. He began to write in 
boyhood and his first published poem appeared in 
Peretz’s Yiddishe Bibliotek when he was only fif- 
teen. Modern Yiddish literature has attained a meas- 
ure of international recognition and some of its 
representatives have been translated into various 
languages; and yet it is a young literature. When 
Reisen’s first poem was published in 1891, Mendele 
Mokher Seforim, the “grandfather” of modern Yid- 
dish literature was fifty-five and had not yet written 
his autobiographical novel Shloime Reb Kkhayim’s; 
Peretz was only forty and Sholem Aleikhem was a 
young man of thirty-two, and both had yet to write 
their enduring works. Since Reisen began to write 
very early, his literary career is almost coterminous 
with modern Yiddish literature. At any rate, there is 
continuity from Mendele, Peretz, and Sholem Aleik- 
hem to Reisen. If these “three pillars” constitute the 
“classical triad” in modern Yiddish literature, Reisen 
and Sholem Asch and David Nomberg, who died 
not long ago, constitute the “neo-classical triad.” 


REISEN has earned the affection of the people, for 
one reason, because, even more than the other mas- 
ters of Yiddish literature, he has given us a truly com- 
prehensive picture of Jewish life. Mendele, the 
Satirist, depicted a generation that still possessed a 
tradition and a coherent social and moral system. He 
thought that it could achieve its redemption from 
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within by “cleaning house” in keeping with the 
standards of its own social and moral system; and 
at the same time achieve liberation from without by 
obtaining the rights of citizenship, the boon of 
political and economic equality with other nationali- 
ties in Czarist Russia. Peretz, the romanticist, was 
preoccupied with a Jewish world that was already 
in the process of dissolution, the new breaking in 
upon the old; and he turned to the past, to the /egend 
and myth of yesterday to light up the realities of 
today. Sholem Aleikhem, the humorist, was stirred 
by the comedy and the tragedy implicit in a world 
and a generation that were undergoing swift and 
fundamental change; and his supreme merit dwells 
in the fact that he did not transform tragedy into 
sentimentality nor comedy into contempt, but was 
able to see “tears through laughter” and “laughter 
through tears.” Sholem Asch, who was born in 1880 
and whose first important work, Dos Shtetl (The 
Hamlet) was not published until 1904, seems to 
have set himself the task of presenting, in the grand 
style and on a large canvas, the whole historic “epic 
of the Diaspora.” 

Reisen has not written any novels, not even stories 
of any considerable length; he has not ventured be- 
yond the short tale and brief poem. But no one in 
Yiddish literature has used the short story with such 
wonderful effectiveness, no one has dealt with such 
a wide variety of themes. Unlike the “classic masters”, 
and unlike Asch, Reisen has not given us a single 
monumental work, has not summed up an entire 
epoch in its main currents or surveyed an entire 
environment in its broadest outline. In his hundreds 
of tales, however, and in many of his poems (which 
so often have a narrative quality), he has filled in 
the little and decisive details and has traced the 
minor and yet sometimes fateful marks of milieu 
and surroundings upon character and conduct. It is 
thus quite possible that, because he was not com- 
pelled to follow out the pattern of large-scale novels, 
he was able to discern every nuance of experience 
in a Jewish world at once stable and changing, both 
“traditional” and “progressive.” His readers, no mat- 
ter what their background and outlook, could always 
find among his stories and poems some that touched 
them with a special and tender intimacy and some 
that touched them in a general way and evoked a 
common and unifying mood. 

Reisen did less than Mendele, Peretz, Sholem 
Aleikhem and Sholem Asch, if we think of a writer 
as a creator of memorable portraits of “characters” 
or “types” and of broad descriptions of an era or 
environment; and yet he did much—perhaps what 
they failed to do—if we regard his poems and stories, 
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in their entirety, as containing the “little percep- 
tions”’—the rhythm and events and people of the 
workaday world. His stories are an epitaph and a 
clarion-call: they show us a world that was, pre- 
serving the “remembrance of things past”; and they 
also delineate a world in the making. They light up 
Jewish life in Eastern Europe as of the recent past, 
and they cast light too on the life of the immigrant 
in America. 


THERE is a universal note in Reisen’s poems and 
stories, which is probably another reason for their 
broad appeal. It is a universalism compounded of 
sympathy and kindness, or irony and gentle despair 
and abiding hope. Nor is it a pseudo-untversalism, 
artificially decocted by choosing topics that have 
ceased to be Jewish or that are presumed to be trans- 
national, having lost all concreteness and uniqueness. 
Reisen’s tales derive their universalism precisely 
from their immediacy, concreteness, and uniqueness. 
It is because he has absorbed his town—Koidenov— 
in all its details, because he knew with his heart 
as well as with his mind what he was writing about, 
that his stories of their “sorrows” and “joys” are as 
universal as are wind and rain and sunshine; are as 
universal, in their atmosphere, as are Chekhov's 
stories. 

And Reisen’s tales are universal in another dimen- 
sion too. Reisen is not only a writer with “social 
significance,” but with socialist convictions. This 
notwithstanding that he seldom writes about picket- 
lines or “pot-bellied bosses”; he writes of workers as 
human beings, as his brothers and sisters. It is thus 
natural that his irony should be tender and at times 
sad, his humor more like a smile than like laughter, 
and his despair a prelude to an affirmation. His uni- 
versalism is neither spurious nor sentimental; it is 
honest and forthright and does not falter in the pres- 
ence of tragedy—whether its root be “social” or 
“metaphysical.” 

One of the limitations of Yiddish literature is its 
“environmental” character, its almost exclusive con- 
cern with genre or steiger, with the folkways, or 
rather the “collective context” of men and women. 
Then again one of the distinctions of Yiddish litera- 
ture is its social ethos, its anchorage in the common 
folk and its sympathy for them, its abhorrence of vio- 
lence, brutality, and emotional depravity. In Reisen’s 
stories and poems there is steiger: the scene is the 
little Jewish town of Koidenov in White Russia, but 
it is a town that we can all recognize and take to our 
hearts, because its ethos belong to all of us. 


REISEN might have been respected, but he could not 
have been loved and read so widely, if his work did 
not possess another trait. Reisen’s style is noted for its 
simplicity and its clarity. There are no complex plots 
in his stories and there are rarely any tricks of action 
or suspense. Their construction is “smooth” and their 
language is “easy” and fluent. And since their sub- 


ject-matter is “realistic” and frequently familiar, the 
reader's pleasure is a twofold one—the pleasure of 
recognizing the subject-matter and of understanding 
what the writer has done with it. 

It is Reisen’s “accessibility”, the readability of his 
stories and poems, that has brought about — more 
than anything else—the impression that he is essen- 
tially a folk-singer, the “voice of the people.” It is 
true that many of Reisen’s poems are sung and that 
some of them have shed the author’s name and are 
often taken as folk-poems. 

Reisen is a poet of the people, but not a folk-poet. 
His work is “artless” but endowed with the finest 
artistry—an artistry that is the result of talent but 
also of conscious and disciplined craftsmanship. In 
Reisen’s mature work there is hardly a trace of the 
“crudities” that are inevitable in folk-poetry or the 
folk-tale—the generalized sentiment, the vague word, 
the substitution of repetition for metaphor, the lack 
of tonal variety. The crudities of folk-art are not all 
that there is to it; they come mingled with precious 
nuggets of gold—an earthy and humble wisdom, an 
acceptance of life on its own terms, in which grief and 
optimism are often mingled, a sweet simplicity of 
form and, at times, direct and powerful diction. There 
are elements of folk-art in Reisen’s work, especially 
in his poems, but they are woven into the whole fab- 
ric, and the finished product, with its subtle shadings 
and clean precision, is as cleanly removed from the 
folk-songs as are Heine’s poems. 

And yet the “plain reader”, whose impulse is to- 
ward comprehending and enjoying a story or a poem, 
is not entirely incorrect in ascribing to Reisen the 
qualities of folk-art and in loving him and reading 
him for it. Because he has never left the “people” out 
of sight, Reisen’s poems are of himself without being 
egocentric, are subjective without being unduly intro- 
spective. They are of himself but their direction is 
outward; they are an individual utterance but not a 
private one, for they communicate thoughts and feel- 
ings that can be shared and therefore understood by 
others. Ordinary folk have always understood him 
and cherished him for it, attributing it to his sim- 
plicity and his lucid style. In truth, this lucidity and 
simplicity are the result of much thinking and deep 
feeling and superb craftsmanship, and cannot be de- 
tached, in Reisen’s best work, from the formal in- 
tricacies which are there, imperceptible as they may 
seem to be on a casual reading. 


II. 


— has been now writing for over half a cen- 
tury. He left his town at an early age and has 
traveled everywhere in Europe. He had visited Amer- 
ica before choosing it as his home. He has been in- 
volved in many “progressive” causes and has been a 
staunch defender of Yiddish as the language of the 
people. He has counted himself as a socialist and has 
professed a “secular” philosophy of modern Jewish- 
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ness and has been claimed by Jewish workers as their 
own. 

And yet Reisen’s finest stories are of the “old life,” 
of Koidenov, of the men and women he knew there 
—of artisans, preachers, cantors, rabbis, Talmudic 
students, workers. There were no heroes in Koide- 
mov, no adventures to speak of; nor were there 
unusual emotional upheavals in the breasts of its 
inhabitants. There was poverty and there was drab- 
ness and there was sometimes a smallness of spirit. 
How could it be otherwise? . . . when several pota- 
toes represented the precarious margin between 
hunger and “plenty” (A Drama over Five Pota- 
toes”); when Yankele who could not even get a new 
pair of pants for Passover because his father was 
jobless, had to face his friends with two patches on 
the old ones (“The New Patch”); when a single 
post-card, acquired at the sacrifice of a meal, had to 
serve two brothers, forlorn in a strange city as 
Talmudic students, to pour out their hearts to their 
parents (“The Two Brothers”); when Khayim, the 
baker of bagels, could not afford to give any to his 
own starved children, and half-consciously had to 
burn one so as to find an excuse for keeping it for 
his family (“When Does Khayim Eat a Bagel’); 
when Avrohom, the cobbler, lived in mortal fear of 
the coming of paved streets since they would cut 
down his pitiful earnings; when there was only one 
tree in the town, dry and withering, in front of the 
melamed’s (teacher’s) home, and none, besides him- 
self, cared what would happen to it (“The Tree”). 


What is remarkable is that Reisen depicted all 
this realistically, that there is no false ring in his 
stories, that he did not veer away from ugliness— 
and yet that there are warmth and compassion in 
his tales. He looked at the town and its people, at 
the twisted streets and the narrow horizon, with a 
smile, with an awareness of human frailty and weak- 
ness, and he wrote his stories of the town and its 
people without talking too much and without plead- 
ing. He wrote about them with a wonderful economy 
of words, poignantly evoking the atmosphere and 
suggesting the social and psychological background. 
He was able to do it with Koidenov and its people 
because he knew them so well and saw them in their 
rootage, because they had a recognizable past flowing 
into their present, because there was a a wholeness 
in the community of which they were an actual part. 
How could this too be otherwise? .. . when a grand- 
child was drawn to his grandfather not only by 
physical bonds but by a spiritual one—the cherished 
desire to hold and to have his Jantern, and on receiv- 
ing it from him, in his grandfather’s hour of dying, 
the will to take it and to treasure it (“Grandfather's 
Lantern”); when the old preacher, replaced in favor 
by younger fellows who talk of returning to the 
land of Israel without the intercession of the Mes- 
siah, goes begging cheerfully, because it will not do, 
for the sake of his sermons, to retard the deliverance 
of Jews even in a “sinful” way (“The Old 


Preacher”); when the rabbi could proclaim—on 
burying the wife and mother Rachel, whose hus- 
band’s name was Jacob and her child’s Benjamin, 
as they were fleeing from a pogrom—that these must 
be blessed days as they were deemed worthy of put- 
ting to rest a second Rachel (“The Second Mother 
Rachel”). 

There are symbols in these stories and they do 
not stand outside of the stories; they are imbedded 
in them as a gem is in a ring and they lift them 
above the incidence of moment and milieu. Rachel 
dies during the First World War, but she is as much 
a symbol of the sorrowful Jewish mother, lamenting 
the lot of her children in the Europe of Torquemada, 
Chmielnicki, and Hitler as is the Biblical Rachel, 
and her tears and anguish are as eternal. It is so 
natural that the grandfather’s lantern, bequeathed 
to the grandchild, should become preternaturally 
bright, as we read the tale, with the light of a millen- 
nial history, and that as we are done with the tale, 
its haunting sadness should not leave us alone. The 
lad with the patch on his pants belongs to Koidenov 
and he belongs everywhere, but his despair and his 
muffled protest cry to our hearts with an irresistible 
poignancy because we remember—we dare not for- 
get—the ancient indictment, “they judge not the 
fatherless, neither doth the cause of the widow come 
unto them.” 


THERE is more in Reisen’s tales than this world of 
yesterday. If that were all he would not be the 
writer of the “masses,” the poet of a new generation 
and a new hope, the heralder of “tomorrow’s dawn.” 
Reisen wrote a good deal about the “new genera- 
tion” as it left Koidenov, and he sang about the 
“new hope” that the Jewish revolutionary movement 
in Czarist Russia called forth among the younger 
people. He did not neglect the Jewish Bohemian, 
dissevered from his kindred, unable to “adjust” him- 
self in an alien environment, trying to laugh off his 
own discomfiture, pretending it to be a sort of game. 

He also turned to America where there was now 
so much of Koidenov, and so different from it. His 
American stories show us the Jewish immigrant in 
his home, in the shop, at a meeting, in the country, 
in the restaurant; they disclose the unforeseen social 
causalities as they impinge upon him, and his reac- 
tion to them. But they are not sociological; there is 
in them much of the wistfulness, of the quiet humor 
and the inner dramatic movement of the earlier 
tales. And yet they are not quite like them. Fre- 
quently they are just episodes or anecdotes built up 
into a story or a tale, depending upon its effect for 
some clever climax. They are full of sympathy for 
the worker, for the poor, but the incidents used for 
the evocation of this sympathy are often stereotypes. 
Thus the “nationalist” urges his American-born 
sweetheart to go with him to a “Jewish” restaurant, 
to a Yiddish play, that is, to “drink in” Jewish life, 
and, of course, what they find is a shadow of the 
“real thing,” and they end up, as she would have it, 
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on Broadway, and the “nationalist” is confused by 
his defeat (“The Nationalist and His American 
Girl”). Then there is the socialist with his atheistic 
leanings, who has thrown overboard the “opiate of 
the people”; but when a girl he has met invites him 
to her home, he is subtly disappointed upon meeting 
the rabbi, her father, to find that the “rov” is nothing 
at all like the “rov” in his town “over there” (“The 
Rabbi”). In a story of the “poor,” we are told about 
a mother and her daughter who work hard in their 


- candy-store but can not get along because every 


month the landlord arrives in a carriage to collect, 
without mercy, the exorbitant rent (“The Cripple”). 

There is abundant evidence of Reisen’s craftsman- 
ship in these stories too, and the source of their 
shortcomings lies perhaps in the subject-matter 
itself. Reisen resorted to anecdote and episode be- 
cause there was here no accumulated steiger, no 
settled “collective context,” and no spiritual rootage. 
Whereas in the stories of Koidenov, there was a 
“frame of reference” and he could look beyond his 
characters toward this context and this “rootage,” 
here there was a void, no settled ways, but a process 
—a process of “adjustment” and “accommodation.” 
And so in place of steiger and atmosphere as the 
basis for story, reaching out, in its universal implica- 
tions and sympathies, far beyond and above this 
basis, he relied in some of the American tales upon 
“inventions” and “devices.” 

As some sort of Jewish “context” becomes mani- 
fest in America, as the “remembrance of things past” 
is welcomed by us for its value in adding dimensions 
to our present, as our present becomes fuller and 
attuned to realities both contemporary and endur- 
ing, it will be possible to write of us too without 
“invention” and without “anecdote,” although there 
is no predicting what exactly our steiger and our 
atmosphere will be. 


Ir 1s hard to say whether Reisen is more famous 
as story-teller or as poet. His poems are short, un- 
complicated in theme and expression, and some 
of them have been set to music and are sung every- 
where. Others possess an unmistakable narrative 
element and could be readily retold as stories. On 
the whole, however, Reisen’s progress as poet is a 
passage from a kind of sentimental realism, with 
a social and didactic strain, to a wise meditativeness, 
at times playful and ironic but always serious and 
intense. Reisen’s words are of the simplest, ‘and yet 
they are poetic with a purity of tone that transforms, 
in his very best pieces, the very content into melody. 
There is metaphor in Reisen’s poems, there are 
color and imagery, but they are quiet and unobtru- 
sive. The poems are essentially musical and their 
meaning is bodied forth more by sound than by 
picture. His lines are laconic and he is sparing with 
adjectives, and his similes, when he has recourse to 
them, are fresh and vivid. His artistty as a craftsman, 
and one who did not hesitate to “experiment” with 


new forms, is intricate and subtle, but not obvious 
and not such as to diminish the “intelligibility” of 
the poem. 
The themes of Reisen’s poems are even more 
varied than those of his stories. Not a single facet of 
Jewish life is left out of them, and they are full of 
the musings and the stirrings of the heart as it is 
baffled by death and sorrow and love and longing 
and the evanescence of happiness and the wayward- 
ness of fortune. 

Many of Reisen’s poems are “social” and “occa- 
sional.” And that is as it should be. “How come I to 
sing? how, my child? The only song that I heard, 
as a child, was the wailing of the wind in the chim- 
ney . . . Our street was so poor and desolate; at 
each door—a little hill of refuse.” It was therefore 
right that as a boy he should impose upon himself a 
vow “to want not luck and joy, but to consecrate 
myself to human misery and suffering.” Both his 
life and his poetry attest that he kept faith with 
himself. And in consonance with this consecration 
he could sing later of others too: “Praised and 
blessed be they who gaze into dark prisons with joy 
and with light in their hearts, who pay with measure- 
less years for the peace that will come some day.” 
Reisen’s poems of freedom, of a “new world,” were 


the inspiration of the Jewish worker, of the socialist — 


and revolutionary. He was sustained too by Reisen’s 
poems written in a vein of bitter sarcasm—‘“Howl, 
howl, evil winds; this is your day! Long will be 
the winter and summer is far behind.” The bitter- 
ness of the sarcasm was softened for the Jewish 
revolutionary by its music, and its “message” was 
imparted to him through its symbols. And who 
among them could forget even today “The Wall,” 
the barrier to life and liberty: “their eyes. full of 
wrath; their hearts—oh, they beat with strength and 
with courage! We stand before a high, a fortified 
wall, with hatchet and hammer, and with iron in 
our hands—we’re breaking down the wall.” Tens 
of thousands must have been those who sang its 
martial strains at forbidden gatherings in cellars or 
in forests; it was heard in Siberia too. But far more 
native to Reisen’s own mood and temperament is 
the poem of pity and of affirmation—‘“Thunder rum- 
bles in the distance, lightning blinds the eye. Oh, 
God, have mercy, protect the poor from the evil 
storm ... all who are stranded and have no nook 
of their own,—protect them all, God, from the evil 
tempest and guard over them.” That is Reisen’s 
prayer. And this is his promise: “No matter how 
far away, the day will come—of love and of peace. 
Come it will, soon or late, the day—it is no dream!” 

These poems are as remote from “propaganda” 
as good poems are from bad ones. Theirs is the same 
careful craftsmanship and theirs is the same artistry 
that are evident in Reisen’s “lyrical” poems. He does 
not merely register in them a common emotion; 
he endows the emotion with a poetic voice. 

Reisen has dealt with many facets of Jewish life, 
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past and present. His poems are of holidays— 
“Borukh Atoh, Blessed art Thou, sings my father, 
and he lights the candles”; of Elijah the prophet; of 
Succoth and synagogue and the months of mourn- 
ing and of awe—Ov and Ellul and Tishri; of the 
Talmudic student with his loneliness, shedding a 
tear over-the pages of the Gemara—"O, pale, dear 
student, why do you lament over the Gemara?... 
and your weeping melody fills my heart to over- 
flowing”; of all the lands where Jews live and dream 
and of the rivers—Dnieper, Vistula, Rhine, Hudson, 
Jordan—and of the skies above them. And he has 
written, with unmatched tenderness, the “idylls” of 
the newcomers, of the “greenhorns,” of their furtive 
fear and their “great expectations.” 


The transition from “social” and “national” 
themes to “individualistic” motifs is not as great in 
Reisen’s poetry as may appear at first glance. For 
these “subjective” poems are not set over against the 
“objective” ones as if Reisen were trying to “escape.” 
They do not represent a “truancy” from society. Thus 
he sings of two sorts of sorrows—the world’s and 
his—which are ultimately one sorrow, each a “func- 
tion” of the other. His own “experiences” are not 
without windows, and he does not turn his eyes away 
from the sun, nor from the earth. No matter how 
“individualistic” the poems are, they retain his in- 
effable and universal sympathy and his “I” becomes 
our “I” too; and they are at one with his “social” 
and “national” poems in their gentle irony, in their 
pensive, although somewhat grotesque humor. There 
is irony and grotesque humor in the poem about the 
“philosopher” whose life was ebbing away as he 
sought the answers to its riddles in the “wise books.” 
And there is a tender melancholy, we have all felt, 
in his elegiac plea, “I think I have lost something 
on the way, I do not know what it is”; or, “It is sad, 
dear girl, it is sad to live alone. Can you not come to 
me?” 


The transition is not a great one, but it is likely 
that in these poems Reisen reached the height of his 
art. There is in them a remarkable concentration of 
language, a purity of tone, and with all their “lyrical 
subjectiveness,” an element of meditation and a 
serene, epic quality. Nor is Reisen oblivious here of 
the word as suggestion, of the kaimol nit geredte 
verter (the words never uttered), of their delicate 
tints and shades, of Keats’ insight—“heard melodies 
are sweet, but those unheard are sweeter yet.” (And 
it need hardly be added, that these poems in trans- 
lation, are shadows, especially as rendered here in 
fragmentary prose) .* 


* Unfortunately there is little of Reisen in English translation. 
However, the following stories are available in good translations: 
“Shut In”, “The Charitable Loan”, “The Two Brothers”, “Lost His 
Voice”, “Late”, “The Kaddish”, “Avrohom the Orchard-Keeper” 
(in Helena Frank’s Jewish Tales); “A Game”, “The Village Had 
No Cemetery”, “Without an Address”, a one-act play, “Bohemians” 
(in The Stratford Journal: Volumes V and VI, translated by Isaac 

berg; also, in inadequate translation, twenty-five poems: (in 
Joseph Leftwich’s The Golden Peacock—an anthology of Yiddish 
poetry). 


IN THE seventy-first year of his life Reisen’s status 
as poet of the people is indisputable. His stories and 

is poems are a precious part of Yiddish literature, 
and they belong to all of us. May there be many 
more stories and poems for us. 


Jacob in Egypt 


by Shlomo Katz 


‘ig WOULD SEEM that there is nothing more to 
add to the story of Jacob’s sojourn in Egypt as 
we know it. The sunlit simplicity of the Bible narra- 
tive concerning this phase of Jacob’s life has a 
somewhat soporific effect. The reader, emotionally 
exhausted by the previous tensions and resolutions 
in Jacob’s dramatic life, expects nothing more along 
that line and considers the story of Jacob as closed. 

Indeed, in the Biblical account when Jacob finally 
met Joseph in the flesh after their long separation, he 
exclaimed: “Now let me die, since I have seen thy 
face, because thou art yet alive.” In a sense he did die 
at that moment, for his life found a conclusion in 
the recovery of his lost son. From that point on 
Jacob might have been expected to lack an active 
goal—and he receded into the background. He ap- 
peared once more in the Biblical action, but that was 
only to bless his sons before his death. 

Yet, we must not be misled to believe that his 
emotional powers declined, or that his inner life 
was peaceful. On the contrary, the few short chapters 
that deal with the last years of Jacob-Israel thinly 
veil a deep-hidden tragedy in his life. But since Jacob 
was an old man, history, which had shown such great 
concern with his former doing and tribulations, 
seemed to have lost interest in him. 


FROM the moment many years before when Jacob 
was informed that Joseph had been devoured by a 
wild beast, death became an obsession in his mind, 
an obsession connected with rediscovering Joseph. 
At that moment he exclaimed: “I will go down into 
the grave unto my son mourning.” In his grief, life 
seemed no longer worth living, and since Joseph 
appeared to be dead beyond all_doubt, there was 
nothing for Jacob to do but descend to him. 

The edge of his grief was no doubt blunted by 
the years. This was partly the mere effect of time. 
But partly it was a result of Jacob’s visionary dis- 
position. A man of his dreams was not likely to 
accept the inevitability of death, especially of the 
death of one so dear to him. He would compensate 
for it in some way. He compensated for Rachel’s 
death by an ever present sense of guilt. Hence his 
recurring remark, on appropriate as well as on in- 
congruous occasions, to the effect that “as for me, 
when I came from Padan, Rachel died by me in the 
land of Canaan in the way, when yet there was but 
a little way to come unto Ephrath; and I buried her 
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there in the way of Ephrath .. .” In the case of Joseph 
he appears to have refused to accept the reality of 
death after the first peak of anguish wore off. Legend 
relates that little Serach kept singing to him: “Joseph 
is yet alive” for many years betore Joseph was re- 
discovered. The old man might even have suggested 
this to her. This little game with his granddaughter 
provided an opportunity to indulge in his day dreams 
about Joseph’s being alive and their meeting again 
some day. 

What would Jacob say when he would finally 
meet Joseph? The old man must have practiced the 
scene, and his part in it, many times. The phrase he 
spoké when at last he did meet Joseph is too polished 
and dramatic to have been extemporaneous: “Now 
let me die for I have seen thy face, because thou art 
yet alive.” It naturally referred to death since he had 
vowed long before to go down “into the grave unto 
his son.” 

The great dramatic moment of which he had 
dreamed all those years finally came; Jacob spoke 
his formal little speech to his son and then departed 
to his appointed dwelling in Goshen. 


THAT Is practically all the Bible tells us explicitly. 


. But many gaps remain to be filled in, otherwise 


Jacob’s story remains incomplete and some of his 
later words and actions appear incomprehensible. 
What happened to Jacob during the seventeen years 
of his life in Egypt? How did he become adjusted to 
the green land of Goshen after the stern hills of 
Hebron? The answer to these questions is implied 
in his actions. 

The following scene, although the references to it 
are confused chronologically, must have occurred 
during the first days after Jacob’s arrival in Egypt 
when he was still in a slightly dazed and exalted 
frame of mind at the way his dreams and the songs 
of little Serach turned into reality. Joseph came to 
see his father and brought his two sons, Manasseh 
and Ephraim, to introduce them to Jacob. Joseph, 
in his princely Egyptian garb, presented something 
of a dilemma to Jacob, a dilemma which was at the 
root of his later unhappiness. He recognized his son, 
in many little ways implied in the term “recogni- 
tion.” But he also sensed a stranger in him. Joseph 
was two persons. He was the beloved son and at the 
same time a stranger, an Egyptian prince, a high- 
ranking goy towatd whom Israel from provincial 
Hebron felt both a touch of xenophobia as well as 
the deference due to those who wield power. At that 
time, during Jacob’s first months in Egypt, this con- 
flicting attitude toward his son was still vague al- 
though he was already uncomfortably conscious of 
it. But when Joseph brought his two boys before 
Jacob, the old man looked at them in some amaze- 
ment. 

“Who are these?” he asked. 

This was an involuntary exclamation. Jacob knew 
very well who they were. Who could these boys, 


whom Joseph was leading toward him, be but his 
grandsons? But the sight of the two children, two 
little Egyptians, aroused an instantaneous, involun- 
tary revulsion within him. They appeared alien to 
him. They were little goyim. And although the old 
man could clearly see who they were, the rude 
phrase, “Who are these?” escaped him. 

Joseph ignored the rudeness of the question, 
which should not have been asked even if Jacob had 
not known who the boys were. But his answer was 
somewhat belligerent: “They are my sons, whom 
God hath given me in this place.” 

By this time Jacob had regained his composure. 
He had a phrase prepared for this occasion: too, a 
phrase nurtured through many years. It was only the 
shock of the realization that these two little Egyp- 
tians were actually his grandchildren, the seed of 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, that had momentarily 
made him forget his manners. During all those years 
when he was dreaming that Joseph might still, 
against all reason, be alive, and practicing what he 
would say were he ever to see him again, Jacob at 
times became aware that time was passing and that, 
when found, Joseph would be older and might be 
the father of children. At such times, when his mind 
digressed from its concentration on Joseph to the 
contemplation of the reunion in which children 
might figure, he also practiced a phrase to suit this 
aspect of the occasion. He tried out many phrases 
and finally chose the following: “I had not thought 
to see thy face and, lo, God hath shewed me also 
thy seed.” It sounded good. It was a little formal, 
even stilted perhaps. But none of the emotional 
energy that he concentrated on his lost son could be 
possibly bestow on children whose existence was 
problematical and whose sex was unknown. On those 
rare occasions when he did think of Joseph’s possible 
children he invariably visualized them as little 
Israelites, like his other grandchildren, little shep- 
herds, sunburnt and obedient. Now that he was 
brought back to reality by Joseph’s remark tinged 


with hauteur, Jacob hastened to repeat the phrase . 


that he held stored in his mind for this occasion 
which had turned out so differently from what he 
had visualized in his dreams. 

The rest of the interview is not related in Genesis, 
but it must have been somewhat as follows. Courtesy 
as well as paternal interest compelled Jacob to ask 
the names of the two little Egyptians, who, despite 
visual evidence, were without doubt his grandsons. 

“The older is named Manasseh; the younger one 
Ephraim,” Joseph informed him. 

“Manasseh and Ephraim, Manasseh and Eph- 
raim,” Jacob repeated, approving yet slightly 
dubious. “They are good names, good Israelite 
names, my son, but. . .” 

“What, father?” Joseph asked kindly, intuitively 
aware that something was troubling the old man. 

The name Manasseh aroused a painful doubt in 
Jacob’s mind. Manasseh—“forgetting.” What could 
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Joseph have meant by thus naming his first son? He 
ached to ask the question yet dared not. 

“Yes, father,” Joseph prompted him. 

Jacob decided to postpone the troubling question 
and asked instead: “Why did you name the younger 
one Ephraim?” 

“Because God has caused me to be fruitful in the 
land of my affliction,” Joseph answered with a smile. 
And he thought: What a strange man my father is! 
Always looking for hidden meanings, for symbols, 
in everything. So that was troubling him, the mean- 
ing of his grandsons’ names. 

“And the older one?” Jacob asked. 

“Manasseh?” Joseph was unaware that his father 
was holding his breath for fear of what he might 
hear. “I named him Manasseh ‘For God had made 
me forget all my toil and all my father’s house.’ ” 

A slight tremor shook Jacob’s body. He partly 
rose from his seat, then sat down again. He looked 
at Joseph for a moment, then lowered his eyes, not 
wishing to display his pain before his son. 

But that brief glance was understood by Joseph. 
The smile departed from his lips. 

“Father,” he hastened to explain, “it is not as you 
think. Do not take it amiss and let me explain. It 
is not because I really forgot that I named him 
Manasseh. Indeed, the very fact that I named him 
thus is ultimate proof that I had not forgotten you, 
and the brothers. For were I to have forgotten and 
were my father’s house to have become obliterated 
from my memory, would I have dwelt on this sub- 
ject to the extent of naming my first-born thus?” 

Jacob’s eyes remained lowered and tears coursed 
down his old, wrinkled cheeks. The anxious ava- 
lanche of Joseph’s words appeared to have made no 
impression upon his mind. His lips moved silently. 
His brain refused to confront the full meaning ot 
the situation and, as on many former occasions, it 
fled far back in time. Without sound Jacob was say- 
ing to himself: “When I came from Padan, Rachel 
died by me, when yet there was but a little way unto 
Ephrath. And I buried her there . . . And I buried 
her there...” 

“But he was my first one,” Joseph continued, “and 
it was natural that I should rejoice, for my own sake 
as well as for your sake. For through his birth I 
raised up seed not only to myself but also to you. 
And if one could have considered the possibility, the 
vague possibility, of forgetting before he was born, 
it could not even be thought of after he came. Be- 
cause then I, the lost son, ceased to be such and 
became a link in the chain of generations stretching 
from you, father, to eternity and the blessing of the 
Lord in that eternity. Only in this sense, father, must 
you understand the name I chose.” 

Jacob’s thoughts gradually relaxed their frantic 
gtip on the past and came to rest uneasily on the 
present. He looked up to Joseph’s pleading eyes, he 
glanced at the boys standing in self-conscious con- 
fusion and a sigh escaped him. There was resignation 


and sadness in that sigh. The tears continued to 
course down his cheeks. Something had broken in 
the old man. Time would tell the full extent of the 
damage done by the shock he had suffered. But for 
the present he realized that it was necessary for him 
to return to the scene of the interview. Joseph’s 
arguments did not convince him. As a matter of fact 
he did not even hear most of the things his son was 
saying, so far into the past had his thoughts retreated. 
Only the general idea of the second half of Joseph’s 
speech registered on his mind. He also realized that 
there would be no point in pursuing the subject any 
further at ths time. He would only succeed in hurt- 
ing Joseph’s feelings. 

“Yes, my son, I understand,” he said to Joseph. 
“It is as you say. You spoke of the blessing. Indeed, 
‘God Almighty appeared unto me at Luz. . . and 
blessed me and said unto me, behold . . . I will make 
of thee a multitude of people . . .’ I understand your 
rejoicing for my sake at the birth of Manasseh. In- 
deed ‘thy two sons . . . which were born unto thee 


_in the land of Egypt . . . are mine, as Reuben and 


Simeon they shall be mine. 

It was a labored and unpracticed speech that Jacob 
made. He had not prepared for such an eventuality. 
But it was necessary to put an end to the interview 
‘somehow. It was also necessary for him to be alone 
to weigh this matter and examine it from all angles. 
Such was Jacob’s nature. He could not leave a fact 
or an idea, painful or happy, to stand by itself. It 
had to be mulled over and integrated into the totality 
of his being. It had to be made part of himself and 
wrought into the pattern which his life represented. 
For this, solitude was required. 

Joseph and Jacob bade each other farewell. The 
two little Egyptian boys had remained standing 
decorously but impatiently throughout the interview 
of which they understood nothing. They were 
anxious for it to be over and felt relieved when they 
saw it was about to end. Joseph nudged them to go 
up and say goodbye to their grandfather. They did 
so, speaking words which the old man did not under- 
stand, first Manasseh, who received a pat on the 
shoulder from Jacob’s hand and returned to Joseph’s 
side, then Ephraim. But as the younger boy finished 
his little speech of farewell and well wishing, Jacob 
took his soft young hand in his own and gazed 
deeply into the childish eyes. He was struck by the 
resemblance, or the imagined resemblance, between 
them and Rachel’s eyes. The child was embarrassed 
and lowered his eyelids. Joseph, too, was embar- 
rassed, unable to guess what Jacob might possibly 
say now, but sensing that it would be something 
painful. Jacob broke his silence after a moment. He 
smiled at the boy as if trying to ingratiate himself 
into his favor. “Ephraim is a dear son to me,” he 
said. “Ephraim is my pet child. Every time I speak 
of you, my bowels will yearn for you.” He let go the 
child’s hand and Ephraim hastily retreated to avoid 
further outbreaks of emotion. Only Joseph under- 
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stood what Jacob had said, but he decided to make 
no comment. 

Then they parted. Joseph returned to his palace 
and Jacob stayed with his sons in Goshen. The trans- 
formation his thoughts underwent during the subse- 
quent years we can gather only by a careful examina- 
tion of two or three passages on the basis of which 
it is possible to reconstruct the trend of his inner 
development. 


IT WOULD appear that Jacob’s emotional upset over 
the choice of Manasseh as the name for Joseph's 
first born had serious repercussions. The subject con- 
tinued to trouble him after he returned to the house 
assigned to him in Goshen. He could not get over 
it. The thought kept buzzing in his head: “Joseph 
had forgotten me! Joseph had forgotten me! All 
those years that I wept for him and dreamed of him, 
my son, my Joseph, had ceased to remember me.” 
One thought led to another, not always along logical 
lines, until Jacob was overcome with the idea that: 
“Joseph is dead.” 

Throughout the years that Joseph had been dead, 
to the best of Jacob’s knowledge, he refused to accept 
the thought. Now that Joseph had been found alive, 
Jacob became obsessed with the idea that he was 
dead. Age, of course, might have had something to 
do with this obsession. And Jacob was getting to be 
quite an old man. But it would be erroneous to 
ascribe this only to age. This obsession was not on 
the practical plane of fact. Jacob knew very well that 
Joseph was alive in his palace, and although 
Genesis mentions no visits of the son to his father 
until the latter was on the verge of death, it may be 
assumed that Joseph did visit him from time to 
time. It was on an entirely different level that this 
realization obsessed Jacob. He had recovered his son 
in the flesh and by that very means he had lost him 
in the spirit. His dream imag® of Joseph, which he 
had patiently developed during the years of his loss, 
could not coexist with the real Joseph who was in 
charge of Egypt’s granaries. One or the other had 
to go. And like any phantom of the night that van- 
ishes with the coming of daylight, the dream Joseph 
died with the appearance of the real Joseph on the 
scene. 

But having lost the dream, Jacob lost everything. 
In this sense his advancing age may be held respon- 
sible for his obsession. Had he been younger and still 
leading an active life, he might have compromised 
with the new Joseph. Everyday cares and activities 
might have forced him to make such a compromise, 
although even this is not certain. For a man of 
Jacob’s type ideas and dream images are far more 
real than the reality of the flesh. And what could 
possibly unite him with the real Joseph? Only the 
past could to some extent have bridged the gap be- 
tween Jacob-Israel and Joseph the Egyptian prince. 
But this possible bridge was destroyed by Joseph 


when he named his first born son Manasseh—to note 


that he had forgotten his father’s house. 

It rankled in Jacob’s breast. “Joseph had forgotten 
me,” and “Joseph is dead,” became interchangeable 
in his mind. Then, quite logically, there arose the 
question: “What am I doing here in Egypt?” A ques- 
tion to which he had no answer and to which he 
would have vehemently refused a positive answer. 


Jacos’s attitude toward Egypt is known to have 
been strongly negative. Nothing—except Joseph— 
not even the famine-would have persuaded him to 
go to Egypt. Asses and mules and camels could have 
brought him the necessary food from Egypt. He had 
an unconcealed aversion for the country. It repre- 
sented not only the land of idolatry—Sheol—but 
also the land of social shapelessness in his mind. 
Egypt was prosperous. Egypt had big cities. Egypt 
had mobs. Jacob, the patriarch, wanted none of 
these. Traders went to Egypt—let them. He was a 
shepherd prince, not a salesman. Now and then a 
slave from Hebron or Schechem would run away 
from his master and flee to Egypt; a peasant whose 
vineyard was taken away in payment of debts might 
decide to seek his fortune in the land of fabulous 
wealth. Perhaps a girl of good family would become 
pregnant out of wedlock and her parents, unwilling 
to see her burned at the stake for her sin, would rush 
her with a trade caravan to Egypt where she might 
seek employment as a servant and escape death. 
Jacob had seen many such cases and they strength- 
ened his aristocratic contempt for the country which, 
in his estimation, stood for vulgarity and social de- 
composition. 

Only Joseph, the dream come true, could drag 
him to Egypt. And now Joseph was dead. Perhaps 
if he were to return to Canaan even Joseph, the 
dream son, might come back to life. At least there 
Jacob might again taste the sweet anguish of un- 
satisfied yearning. 

Thus Jacob thought. Actually it was all much 
simpler. Jacob was homesick with that ravaging sense 
of homesickness which only the very young or the 
very old can feel. He longed for many things. He 
wanted the landscape of Canaan; he wanted to be 
near Rachel’s grave; he wanted to be on the scene 
of his active life and love. Egypt was comfortable, 
of course, but it provided him only with a desolate 
sense of physical convenience. There were many 
things he did not like about Egypt, in addition to 
the shock of the change in Joseph. And there was 
the constant memory of Manasseh, which he con- 
sidered a betrayal. He also disliked what he saw 
happening to his sons. True, they did not change 
their names, or their language or their garb. The 
old man would not have stood for such nonsense. 
Nevertheless they were changing rapidly. The tempo 
of the country affected them. The desire for riches 
seized upon them strongly on the rich pastures of 
Goshen. Jacob was grieved. His sons scattered. Now 
and then one or another would come to see the old 
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man and look after his wants, but their flocks multi- 
plied and they did not have much time for such 
visits. And when they did come, what did they speak 
of? Sheep and more sheep. Jacob, too, was a shepherd 
all his life. But how could one compare shepherding 
in Canaan, or even in Padan, to shepherding in 
Egypt? There it had been a way of life of the chosen 
of God. But in Egypt it had become a business. His 
sons were getting too prosperous; they seldom talked 
of God, only of sheep and countless loads of hay and 
more sheep. 

And Jacob was greatly afraid. It was the fear that 
goes with homesickness, the fear of the abandoned 
child or the deserted old man that no one would 
come to claim him. In concrete terms it expressed 
itself in a fear of being buried in Egyptian soil. 

It developed gradually, as all really powerful 
emotions do, gaining in intensity with time. His dis- 
approval of the country and his personal griefs over 
being betrayed and forgotten—as he thought—he at 
first expressed in casual statements to his sons: “It 
will be bad to lie in this Egyptian muck. I would 
rather we return to Canaan.” The sons would raise 
a questioning eyebrow and usually say nothing to 
him. The idea of Canaan did not intrigue them. They 
were prospering in Goshen as they had never pros- 
pered before. Canaan’s dry hills, aromatic in the 
spring, had lost their attraction for them. How often 
did one slaughter a sheep in Canaan? On occasion, 
yes, but not too frequently. But here, in Egypt, they 
multiplied rapidly and grew fat on the irrigated fields 
as Jacob’s sons had never seen them before. In Egypt 
the fleshpots were always full. One did not have to 
live on a handful of olives a day and taste meat only 
when celebrating a sheep shearing or some other fes- 
tive occasion. What more did the old man want in 
his old age? 


AS THE months and years rolled by Jacob’s aversion 
to the country and to the idea of remaining per- 
manently in it grew. Finding no sympathy among 
most of his sons, he concentrated his complaints on 
Judah. There was a reason for this. Judah had, in 
fact, for a long time acted as the head of the family. 
It was he who undertook the responsibility for Ben- 
jamin when the brothers descended to Egypt. It was 
he who confronted Joseph when Benjamin’s integrity 
was questioned. But he was responsible not only 
for the youngest but also for the oldest member of 
the family. To him therefore Jacob increasingly 
turned for understanding. Nor was he wrong in 
doing so. In Judah he found a sympathetic spirit. 
Judah, also, was not too happy in Goshen. Why 
should he be? He had always had a tormented spirit. 
Worldly wealth had little appeal for him since it 
could not calm his troubled soul. He had practically 
no family of his own. The two sons he had by Tamar 
were his sons, but he could scarcely feel toward them 
as a father feels toward his children. They were his 
sons and grandsons at the same time, begotten in 
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consequence of a fatal sin. They were a constant 
reminder of his lapse. 

Jacob’s insistent remarks that he would “rather 
return to Canaan” therefore found a response in 
Judah’s heart. He, too, was not averse to returning 
“home,” although, being younger, the matter did 
not weigh so heavily on his mind. On several occa- 
sions he reminded Jacob that returning was not such 
a simple matter. Homesickness and yearning for 
Canaan were all good and well. There was much to 
be said for the idea. But the fact remained they were 
not mere immigrants who could pack up and leave. 
They had been specially welcomed by Pharaoh. He 
had even made some of them “rulers over his cattle.” 
There was disadvantage in Pharaoh’s favor. One 
could not get up and leave the country without any 
more ado under such circumstances. Pharaoh might 
be displeased. He might even misinterpret the act 
as a form of disloyalty, or, even worse, desertion. 
Didn’t Judah remember how he and the brothers 
had been accused of spying for much less than that? 
And what about Joseph? They certainly had a duty 
toward him. Joseph was highly placed in the land. 
That was true. But high rank, like Pharaoh’s favor, 
had disadvantages as well as advantages. Jacob’s 
return to Canaan might reflect on Joseph’s loyalty 
to Egypt. 

These arguments Judah presented not at one time 
but in the course of numerous interviews with Jacob. 
But as the old man’s impetuous insistence on return- 
ing to Canaan grew, Judah could not bear to con- 
tradict him. The keenness of Jacob’s homesickness 
and his growing disdain for Egypt were outwardly 
like the tantrums of a heartsick child, but they fed 
on a store of emotional experiences acquired over 
more than a century. Judah respected this historical 
aspect of his father’s yearning. He therefore finally 
suggested that Joseph be consulted, and on Jacob's 
bidding he went to invite Joseph to visit his father. 


THIS visit, like several others that followed it, is not 
recorded in Genesis. But it must have occurred, other- 
wise it would be very difficult to account for the 
mood of a certain passage that will be quoted later. 

On the trip to Jacob’s dwelling Judah probably 
conveyed to Joseph an idea of their father’s state of 
mind, and he had an opportunity to think the matter 
over and prepare his answers. It was just as well for 
Joseph that he was forewarned, for no sooner had 
gretings been exchanged than Jacob presented his 
request. “I want to return to Canaan,” he told his 
son. 

“Do you lack anything, father?” Joseph asked him. 

“No, my son. I want no earthly convenience. 
Nevertheless I would return.” And as if to strengthen 
his argument he added: “The famine is past; there 
is pasture in Canaan.” 

“It would not be good to part, father,” Joseph 
urged gently. “Haven’t we tasted the bitterness of 
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you. Let us not tempt fate.” 

“You are right, my son, but not entirely right,” 
Jacob replied. “There are differences in parting. 
There can be tearing apart which leaves an unhealed 
wound, and there can be departures that are neces- 
sary and leave no scar when life is fulfilled. To stay, 
under such circumstances, would be as hard as de- 
parting.” 

“You would leave me,” Joseph began and im- 
mediately corrected himself, “you would leave your 
sons to return to Canaan?” 

“Do not say so,” Jacob begged him. “It is not I 
who would be leaving my sons. It is they who are 
leaving me—have already largely left me. They are 
forgetting me even while I am here. They are for- 
getting even as you forgot, not out of an evil heart. 
This land of Egypt breeds Manassehs.” 

“Father!” Joseph exclaimed, dismayed. He had 
known that the name of his first born had injured 
Jacob’s feelings, but he had not dreamed that it 
tormented the old man to such an extent. 

“Do not feel grieved,” Jacob tried to soothe him. 
“I had not meant to question or condemn your 
choice. I am an old man, my son, and see things that 
you, younger men, still overlook. There exists, at 
times, a need for Manassehs—in their proper time 
and proper place. But that is no time and no place 
for Jacob. I would rather return to Canaan.” 

“Alone?” 

“Not quite alone. Let them stay who do not dread 
being buried in the mud of Egypt.” He was silent 
for a moment, then resumed his usual refrain which 
he repeated whenever his longing overcame him: 
“No, my son, not alone. ‘As for me, when I came 
from Padan, Rachel died by me. . . and I buried her 
there in the way of Ephrath.’” He peered long and 
imploring into Joseph’s eyes and articulated slowly: 
“Not alone, my son. Your mother, Rachel, is buried 
by the wayside of Ephrath.” 

It was difficult for Joseph to resist this appeal to 
the memory of his mother. But he was determined 
to dissuade his father from his mad project. 

“No, father, do not speak of burial. You will yet 
live many years and enjoy the plenty of Egypt.” 
Joseph tried to strike a cheerful note and to guide 
the conversation into other channels. Jacob said no 
more. 


That was the end of this interview. But as Jacob’s 
homesickness continued to grow and his displeasure 
with the ways of Egypt mounted, he called upon 
Joseph again and again. In these later interviews he 
did say more, although it is a fact that he met with 
no greater success. At one of these later meetings 
Jacob’s insistence almost led to a rift between father 
and son. This can only indicate the depth of Jacob’s 
despair in the land of Manassehs, the land of mud, 
and the intensity of his yearning to return home. 
This happened when Jacob categorically asked 
Joseph to send him back to Canaan. The arguments 
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advanced at earlier meetings were gone over again 
and Jacob remained adamant in his decision. “It is 
an alien country,” he argued, “it is alien to me. In 
Canaan I lost you only to find you again. Here I 
found you only to lose you, you and most of the 
brothers as well. Look at them now. They are becom- 
ing like the Egyptians. Are these the children of 
Abraham, Isaac and Jacob? And since I have lost 
them, I am lost too. I will therefore return to dié 
in the land promised to my fathers.” 

Joseph was becoming impatient. He had hoped 
to soothe the old man’s spirit and had failed. But 
how could he let him return to Canaan? It was out 
of the question. He felt that he had to impress this 
point on Jacob’s mind once and for all. 

“It may not be, father,” he finally said to him. 
“If you do not consider your own welfare in your 
old age, you will certainly heed ours.” 

“God’s blessing has been granted to me several 
times. He will not abandon me now. I need nothing 
from Egypt,” Jacob declared proudly, completely 
misunderstanding Joseph’s words. 

“It may not be,” Joseph repeated and explained. 
“Try to see the situation as it is, father. You have 
been received by Pharaoh, you have blessed him, the 
mighty ruler of the two lands whose right hand I am, 
above everyone else in the kingdom. Can you now, 
after enjoying the fruits of his bounty, come to him 
and say: ‘I will leave this land because it does not 
find favor in my eyes and I will return to Canaan?’ 
Or can you say to him: “The ways of the Egyptians 
are distasteful to me?’ Remember, father, the days 
of your youth when you worked for Laban, could 
you even then depart from the land openly and in 
the sight of ‘men although you had been one of the 
least in the land and had worked for all you 
possessed? 

“It may not be. For it would be a grave insult to 
Pharaoh who has dealt well and generously with 
you and with the brothers and with me. Nor must 
you overlook my position in the land. What would 
Pharaoh and all the nobles of Egypt say? They would 
say: ‘The Hebrew Jacob is ungrateful and does not 
deserve our good will. He is not fit to live in our 
midst, since he does not value our ways and prefers 
the savage hillsides of Hebron to the godly blessings 
of Pharaoh.’ Nor is that all they would say. They 
would also point their finger at me and say: ‘Is this 
the man we admire and obey? His heart, too, must be 
far away. It is not otherwise than that he, too, is an 
alien in our midst, perhaps come to mock us.’” 

Joseph watched the face of his father, who sat in 
silence. He believed that now he was at last con- 
vincing him and wanted to end the argument per- 
manently. He therefore bent his head low to Jacob’s 
ear and spoke in a half whisper: “Father! We are 
but Gerim in this land. We have prospered, the 
brothers and I, in different degrees. But we are 
Gerim nevertheless. Let us be grateful for what we 
have and walk humbly. There is no greater virtue for 
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a Ger than humility—each Ger according to his sta- 
tion in life. Our blessing is far off in destiny. Theirs 
is at hand.” 

Jacob was silent. Did he understand what Joseph 
said? It would seem that he understood it perfectly, 
more perfectly in fact than Joseph had intended. In 
a flash his inner eye perceived the situation not only 
of the moment but also of the future—the coming 
slavery, the hard labor, the redemption in the end, 
but the last was too far off to be a consolation. Be- 
cause he understood, Jacob said no more. Indeed, he 
did not raise this subject again until he was on the 
brink of death, and then his request was more 
modest. 


Jacos never asked again to return to Canaan. 


Joseph’s arguments had not deprived him of the. 


yearning to return. But he realized that such a move 
was out of the question, that in their position of 
Geriyz his departure would cause untold harm to his 
sons, und especially to Joseph, who was highly placed 
and whose loyalty to Egypt would be questioned. 
Aware of the impossibility of gratifying his home- 
sickness he became resigned to remaining in Egypt— 
but not forever. The emotional energy which for- 
merly lent intensity to his desire to return was now 
deflected into a related channel. If he must live in 
Egypt the rest of his days, there was nothing he 
could do about it. But must he also be buried in 
Egypt? No, there was no need for this. He would 
therefore at least return to Canaan after his death 
and be buried in the cave of Machpelah. He would 
lie with his fathers, not far from the spot where 
Rache! lay buried. 


He broached this matter to Joseph on some occa- 
sions and received rather lukewarm promises. But on 
this subject he would not compromise. Therefore 
when he felt that death was imminent, he called 
upon Joseph again. But this time he did not engage 
in discussions with his son. At all costs he had to 
have the promise that his body would be returned 
to Canaan. For this reason he resorted to a ruse. This 
was not the first ruse Jacob practiced in his life and 
he knew how to go about it. He made Joseph swear 
to something before telling him what it was. 


“If now I have found grace in thy sight, put, I 
pray thee, thy hand under my thigh,” Jacob asked his 
son. This was the traditional form of taking an oath. 
The gentle, almost ingratiating manner in which this 
was said dispelled any suspicions Joseph might have 
had. Besides, Joseph was ready to take almost any 
oath to please his ailing father whose days were ob- 
viously numbered. Once he had taken. this step, 
which bound him to carry out the oath, Jacob said: 
“Deal kindly and truly with me; bury me not, I 
pray thee, in Egypt. But I will lie with my fathers 
and thou shalt carry me out of Egypt.” Joseph prom- 
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SHORTLY afterward Jacob died. Life for him had be- 
come empty indeed. The sole wish left to him could 
only be fulfilled in death. His body as well as his 
spirit yearned for this fulfillment and he soon broke 
down. 

But those forces which motivated the drama of 
Jacob’s last years in Egypt did not die within him 
until Jacob himself was dead. His hatred of the land, 
his feeling of being betrayed by Joseph’s forgetful- 
ness of him, even a certain distrust of Joseph’s oath 
continued strong in his mind till the last minute. 

Manasseh. Jacob could not forgive the name even 
at this stage, seventeen years after his arrival in 
Egypt, a welcomed immigrant and father, but a Ger 
nevertheless. And when Joseph brought up his two 
sons to be blessed by Jacob before his death, the old 
man, now almost blind, wilfully crossed his hands as 
he placed them on their heads. How could he bless 
with his right hand the name that mocked him, the 
name that put the seal of forgetfulness on the mind 
of his lost beloved son? 

Joseph tried to uncross his hands gently but Jacob 
was determined. “I know it, my son; I know it. He 
also shall become a people . . . But truly his younger 
brother shall be greater.” 

Would Joseph honor his oath? Jacob had his 
doubts. What could one expect from a son who had 
become an Egyptian and had forgotten his father’s 
house? He therefore indirectly reminded him again 
of his promise. But that did not satisfy him. Joseph 
was too highly situated and the needs of his position 
might interfere with his resolution to abide by his 
oath. After blessing his other sons Jacob therefore 
appealed to them: “Bury me with my fathers.” They, 
too, were rapidly forgetting. They, too, were becom- 
ing Egyptian, in tastes if not in appearance. But they 
had come with Jacob. They had been in Egypt sev- 
enteen years less than Joseph. And their position was 
humble. Would they disregard the homesickness of 
their father? 

Neither Joseph nor his brothers failed in their 
promise to Jacob. How Joseph went about the burial, 
how he told Pharaoh that Jacob had asked to be 
buried “in the grave which I have digged for me in 
the land of Canaan” instead of “with my fathers” is 
a story apart. For a Ger it was probably necessary to 
phrase it that way. We were concerned only with 
the story of the lonely old man who lost his son 
when he found him and longed to return home but 
could not. 
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Canada's Closed Door 


by Alfred Werner 


“All that Canada is today she is because of the 
immigrants who have come to her shores... With- 
out these immigrants she would still be peopled by 
the Red Man; her western plains would still be the 
pasture land of the buffalo, and her eastern forests 
the hunting grounds of the aborigines.” 

Canada Year Book 


STEW ARDESS on the flagship of the Trans- 
Canada Air Lines handed me a copy of the 
Toronto Star. Wearily I glanced over the headlines. 
The obnoxious cantonal plan again for Palestine— 
Jews would be “granted” a pigmy province, not much 
larger than little Rhode Island: a mass suffocation 
with Britain’s blessings. Then there was President 
Truman’s declaration that he would ask Congress to 
admit a designated number of European displaced 
persons as permanent residents of the United States, 
and that he would also request other countries to 
admit some displaced persons. 

I knew that Canada had been requested frequently, 
by various agencies, to accept at least a proportion, 
say 10,000, of Europe’s displaced persons, but it 
would have been vain to look for a line—beyond 
some feeble editorial comment— indicating the Do- 
minion’s willingness to rescue some of these people. 
Flabbergasted, I looked down on the vast stretches 
of land, most of which seemed entirely uninhabitated. 
Is there no voice that crieth in the wildnerness, de- 
manding that Canada abandon her selfish and stupid 
Closed Door policy? “Wilderness” was the right 
term, indeed, for I saw plenty of unused land on my 
750-miles trip from Windsor to Quebec, straight 
across the Dominion’s most developed provinces. 

Between 1933 and the end of the Second World 
War little Palestine managed to absorb more than 
180,000 refugees. The United States, despite her 
senseless quota system and a great deal of red tape, 
saved more than a quarter of a million people who 
otherwise might have perished at Auschwitz or 
Majdanek. Canada, almost as large as Europe and 
slightly larger than the United States sans extra- 
territorial possessions, kept her doors hermetically 
shut until 1938. In that year two groups were granted 
permission to enter the country: several hundred non- 
Jewish Czechs, who had been expelled from the 
Sudeten lands and who were settled satisfactorily in 
Western Canada, and about 300 Jewish refugee fami- 
lies from Central Europe, who took up farming, 
mostly in the province of Ontario (and who are still 
doing well in their new ventures). After the outbreak 
of the war about 100 Jews, for whom the Canadian 
Jewish Congress stood as guarantor, were brought to 
Canada at the instance of the Polish and Czech gov- 


ernments-in-exile. Furthermore, about 3,000 unmar- 
ried Jewish refugees were hastily transferred from 
British to Canadian internment camps during the in- 
vasion scare. They were treated like Nazis and housed 
with German POW’s, until the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress secured their separation as refugees from the 
Nazis. Many of them joined the Canadian armed 
forces once they were set free. About 1,000 remained 
in Canada, the majority of whom have become citi- 
zens by now. Finally, some 170 rabbis and Yeshiva 
students from Poland, and about 500 refugees 
stranded in Spain, Portugal, and Tangiers arrived in 
Canada before the end of the war. It is safe to assume 
that not more than 3,500 Jewish victims of Nazism 
found a permanent haven in Britain’s largest Do- 
minion! 

Yet there is hardly a country more fitted for mass 
immigration than Canada, not only because of its size, 
but also on account of the tremendous natural re- 
sources that have barely been scratched, and a ridicu- 


lously small number of inhabitants. Canada tops all — 


other countries in the production of nickel, asbestos, 
platinum, and wood pulp; is second in gold, alumi- 
num, and molybdenum; third in copper, zinc, lead 
and silver; and fourth in wheat and magnesium. She 
occupies a leading place in the manufacture of vari- 
ous metal products, vegetable and animal products; 
newsprint, textiles, and chemicals. Fishing, the fur 
trade, and the tourist trade are other sources of na- 
tional income. Granted that the North West Terri- 
tories and Yukon, plus sections of Northern Ontario, 
Quebec, and the Prairie Provinces are incapable of 
accommodating large numbers of people, Canada is 
still believed to be easily capable of trebling its pres- 
ent population. 

Far-sighted Canadians—they are a small, but not 
inactive minority—realize that, in the long run, 12 
million people would not be able to hold a territory 
stretching from Alaska to Newfoundland. Yet with- 
out a sizable immigration Canada will not even be 
able to reproduce its population and to maintain it 
at its present level. For, the only large ethnic group 
in Canada whose birth rate is sufficiently high to re- 
produce the present population is the French mi- 
nority; they, of course, are a rapidly expanding popu- 
lation. There already exists a considerable labor short- 
age on the farms of the West and Midwest, thousands 
of which may have to be abandoned, a_manpower 
shortage which will not be diminished substantially 
by the return of the soldiers. The lack of manpower 
is also bound to prevent any increase in industrializa- 
tion and the intensification of agriculture, mining, 
and forestry. The absurdity of the situation was illus- 
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trated by a recent cartoon in the Toronto Star, Can- 
ada’s foremost liberal newspaper: it showed a group 
of European would-be immigrants, yearningly look- 
ing across the ocean towards Canada, There they see 
only a huge poster reading: “Immigrants keep out!” 
In the background, however, there are much smaller 
posters, stating: “More tax payers desired,” “Farm 
laborers wanted,” “New industries welcomed,” etc. 
The caption under the cartoon reads: “Looks odd, 
from the outside.” 


RECORDS show that in the decade between 1901 and 
1911 approximately 2.3 million people flocked into 
Canada, and that the population of the Dominion 
increased at the rate of over 700 newcomers per day. 
In 1914, the immigration figure was still 367,240. 
And, wrote A. E. Smith, Canada’s veteran labor 
leader: “These people have enriched our communi- 
ties, they have helped to develop culture and they 
have added to the brawn of our national life.” But 
in the three decades to follow immigration was grad- 
ually stifled until it dropped to a few thousands per 
year. 

The Canadian Immigration Act of 1910 merely 
forbade the entry of persons who, because of mental 
or physical disabilities, might become public charges. 
In the same year however an Order-in-Council was 
issued by the Minister in charge of the Department of 
Immigration which forbade the entry into Canada of 
immigrants who had not come there by continuous 
unbroken journey from their country of birth or 
citizenship, upon a through ticket purchased in that 
country or in Canada. Aimed chiefly to stop the influx 
of natives of British India to the Province of British 
Columbia (there existed no direct steamship line 
from India to Canada), that Order subsequently af- 
fected many Europeans, who were disqualified from 
settling in Canada unless they first returned to their 
country of origin or citizenship—an impossible re- 
quirement for many refugees. 

However, it was only after the first World War 
that Canada fully developed the phobias that made 
her shut her doors. There was the fear that mass 
immigration might lower labor's standards of living 
—although both in Canada and in the United States 
some of the principal organizers of unions were of 
foreign birth. Then there was the apprehension that 
Canada’s main civilizations, Anglo-Saxon and French, 
might be imperilled by an influx of “inferior” people 
from Eastern or Southern Europe. Finally, there was 
the “Red Scare”—every immigrant was suspected of 
being a Lenin or Trotsky unless he could prove his 
political innocence! 


A new regulation was introduced barring would-be 
immigrants who might “believe in or advocate the 
overthrow by force or violence of the Government of 
Canada or of constituted law and authority,” as the 
Revised Immigration Act read. There were other new 
laws even more certain to stifle immigration. In 1921 
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the amount of landing money every immigrant, ex- 
cepting those seeking farm employment or domestic 
service, had to show was raised from $25 .($50 in 
winter) to $250. In 1923 an Order-in-Council re- 
quired all immigrants save those from Britain and 
her Dominions and from the U. S. A. to have valid 
passports, presented within one year of issue, and 
bearing the visa of a Canadian Immigration Officer. 
But many refugees from totalitarian states were not 
and could not be in possession of a passport! Much 
more blatant was another Order-in-Council, issued in 
the same year, which distinguished between “Pre- 
ferred Immigrants,” “Non-Preferred Groups,” and a 
“Special Permit” group. The first category included 
citizens of Iceland, Denmark, Sweden, Norway, Fin- 
land, Germany, France, Holland, Belgium, Luxem- 
bourg and Switzerland; they could immigrate as free- 
ly as British subjects, though the latter also bene- 
fited from tfansportation loans and reduced passenger 
fares. Subjects of Austria, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Roumania, Lithuania, Latvia and 
Estonia (the Non-Preferred Group) , could immigrate 
only if they were farmers, farm laborers, domestic 
servants, or the wives or minor children of persons 
already living in Canada. Steamship companies were 
authorized to act as admitting agents for such per- 
sons, The third group included all immigrants from 
Greece, Italy, Bulgaria, Armenia, Syria, and Turkey. 

Most improper was the discrimination against 
Jews. For, excepting those who came from the British 
Empire, the United States or the “Preferred” coun- 
tries, all had to obtain special permits, which were 
difficult to get since they were usually granted only 
to parents, wives, or minor children of persons al- 
ready resident in Canada. As Mr. Louis Rosenberg, 
Research Director of the Canadian Jewish Congress, 
recently explained to the Canadian Senate’s Commit- 
tee on Immigration and Labor: 


“Any person (farmer or domestic servant—A. W.) 
in Central Europe who was not a Jew could merely 
apply to the nearest steamship ticket office and buy 
a ticket, but when a Jew applied to purchase a ticket, 
then before a ticket could be sold to him . . . he had 
to produce a letter of admission from the Depart- 
ment of Immigration.” 


Significantly, the group that happened to profit 
more than any other element by these racial laws were 
the Germans; for instance, from 1925 to 1931 more 
than one tenth of the total immigration was German, 
the highest among all non-British groups. It is quite 
possible that before and during the Second World 
War, when many of these German immigrants en- 
gaged in Fifth Column activities, some of the legis- 
lators of 1923 may have wondered about the wisdom 
of having put these “Nordics” into the “Preferred” 
group, or about the wisdom of the entire racial ide- 
ology. In any event, among those to suffer severely 
by the new regulations were the Jews: their immigra- 
tion figure dropped from 73,960 for the 1911-1921 
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period to 44,810 for the decade to follow. 

The final drastic step, which shut Canada’s gates 
almost completely, was taken during the depression, 
in 1931, when an Order-in-Council forbade the land- 
ing of all immigrants except wives and minor chil- 
dren of persons already in Canada, and farmers 
able to purchase farms in the country. Exempted from 
these restrictions were immigrants from Britain and 
her Dominions and U. S. citizens alone. Between 
1931 and 1937 only 4,487 Jews—trefugees and non- 
refugees — entered the country, or 4.75 percent of 
the total immigration. For the period from 1937 to 
1943 the figures were 4,381 and 5.76 percent, re- 


spectively. 


AS THE Second World War approached its end, and 
particularly after the cessation of hostilities, quite a 
few far-sighted Canadians from all walks of life and 
from all political parties voiced the opinion that a 
more reasonable immigration program, planned in 
accordance with the country’s absorptive capacity, its 
economic needs, and possibilities of development 
should be instituted. At its 1944 Convention the 
Trades and Labour Congress of Canada passed the 
following Resolution: 


“Be it resolved that Canada’s Immigration Act be 
revised to make it possible for Canada to do her 
share in granting refuge to her full quota of refugees. 
Be it further resolved that a policy of accepting im- 
migrants into this country be proceeded with as long 
as such policy in no way adversely affects living stand- 
ards or the welfare of our present Canadian popula- 
tion.” 


More recently a representative of Capital, the presi- 
dent of the Toronto Board of Trade, Mr. Edward W. 
Bickle, said to a meeting of the Board of Trade Club 
that “never in history of mankind has such a large 
proportion of so much been enjoyed by so few, as is 
now the lot of Canadians,” comparing Canadians to 
a “small family living in a 20-roomed house with an 
overhead five times that necessary.” Ontario’s Sena- 
tor A. W. Roebuck castigated Canada’s heartless 
policy of closing the door to Europe’s refugees; Sas- 
katchewan’s Mr. W. R. Thatcher assailed the present 
immigration policy based on “racial discrimination 
and outworn prejudices” and Toronto’s Colonel 
David A. Croll, the only Jew in the House of Com- 
mons, declared that racism was bad “whether it 
comes from Canadians or Germans.” A great impres- 
sion was made by the speech of Colonel C. C. I. 
Merritt, bearer of the Victoria Cross and a conserva- 
tive Member of Parliament, who stands for mass im- 
migration of no less than 200,000 a year over a long 
period. He noted that Australia was planning, after 
an interval of post-war adjustment, to admit 70,000 
for the first year and 100,000 annually thereafter, 
and stressed the connection between immigration and 
world peace: “I believe,” he said, “that to enable the 
people of Europe to have a decent economic standard 
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of living and to contribute toward world peace, we 
must relieve them of part of their surplus popula- 
tion.” 

The greatest surprise, however, was an apparent 
change of heart on part of French Canadians. Them- 
selves a minority within a predominantly Anglo- 
Saxon country, they were known to be more fiercely 
opposed to any influx of foreigners than any other 
ethic group of Canada. They feared that most new- 
comers would, eventually, become members of the 
English-speaking majority, and they felt, at the same 
time that they themselves, with their high birth rate, 
would be capable of filling the empty spaces of Can- 
ada in due time. Other factors contributing to their 
xenophobia were anti-Semitism and widespread pro- 
Fascist leanings. Last spring, however, L’ Action Cath- 
olique, the organ of the French Catholic church in 
Canada and one of the most influential publications 
in all of the Dominion, urged its readers to revise 
their policy of systematic opposition to all immigra- 
tion, saying, among other things: “Racial prejudices 
and out-and-out economic egotism should disappear 
before the higher interests of the nation. Experience 
has shown that in general Jewish and other immi- 
grants from continental Europe make excellent citi- 
zens.” Some of the reasons behind this beginning of 
“change of heart” may be surmised: the French ele- 
ment and the Catholic Church sought new allies in 
their 200-years struggle with Canadian Protestant 
Anglo-Saxondom. 


IT WOULD be a dangerous fallacy, however, to as- 
sume that all Canadians or even the majority of them 
have begun to realize that, as Mr. Thatcher had re- 
marked, “in this land-hungry world, 12 million 
people cannot hold half a continent indefinitely.” A 
recent survey by the Canadian Institute of Public 
Opinion disclosed that only 21 percent of Canada’s 
population favored large-scale immigration from 
Europe, while 60 percent were opposed to it, the rest 
having no opinion or favoring immigration under 
severely qualified conditions only. 

Accordingly, the Order-in-Council of May 28, 
1946, which widened to some extent the categories 
of applicants who might be admitted, did not change 


‘the deplorable situation perceptibly. In addition to 


those who are admissible under the regulations of 
1931, the following are now permitted to enter 
Canada, 

a) A person who, having entered Canada as a 
non-immigrant, enlisted in the Canadian armed 
forces and, having served in such forces, has been 
honorably discharged therefrom, ; 

b) The father or mother, the unmarried son or 
daughter 18 years of age or over, the unmarried 
brother or sister, the orphan nephew or niece under 
16 years of age, of any person legally admitted to 
and resident in Canada who is in a position to re- 
ceive and care for such relative. 
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In a recent statement the Canadian Jewish Con- 
gress thanked the government for the new measure 
that would enable a limited number of Canadians to 
reunite with their families in other lands; but it also 
frankly charged that the modification “does not go 
very far in meeting the problems of this country or 
of the prospective immigrants who are at present 
homeless overseas.” Canadians in high positions, with 
whom I talked recently, fear that no major changes 
in Canada’s immigration policy can be ex , even 
after the return of her soldiers and sailors. Our 


northern neighbors ought to recall the warning given 
to the world by a contemporary of Shakespeare, the 
statesman and philosopher Francis Bacon, whose 
statement still holds true in the 20th century: 


“All States that are liberal of naturalization towards 
strangers are fit for empire, for to think that an 
handful of peope can, with the greatest courage and 
policy in the world, embrace too large extent of 
dominion—it may hold for a time, but it will fail 
suddenly.” 


The South African Indian Problem 


by Alexander Lurie 


HE PLACE of “human rights and fundamental 

freedoms” in the framework of UN functions has 
been debated in various connections and from vari- 
ous angles: in relation to the Human Rights Com- 
mission, the admission of new members to UN, in 
the Spanish case, and in the Greek case. So far, how- 
ever, the problem has been raised only in the abstract, 
or as an insignificant side issue connected with other 
questions, such as the UN’s duty to suppress or pre- 
vent alleged instances of international aggression. It 
will probably arise for the first time in a form which 
will demand a direct and full consideration during 
the meeting of the General Assembly, scheduled to 
begin at the end of October. The Indian delegation’s 
protest against the South African “Asiatic Land 
Tenure and Indian Representation Act” is already on 
file with the Secretary General; and under the new 
provisional government of India, dominated by the 
Indian National Congress party, there is every reason 
to expect the protest to be vigorously prosecuted. 

The emergence of India as an independent factor 
in international affairs has been growing increasingly 
evident since World War II. In international bodies 
like UNRRA and the UN General Assembly and 
Social and Economic Council, India’s representatives, 
even before the Congress Party accepted govern- 
mental posts, spoke up regarding India’s famine relief 
needs and similar questions with considerable vigor. 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru, head of the new Indian 
Executive Council, now apparently intends to assume 
personal responsibility for External Affairs and Com- 
monwealth Relations—a sign of the importance at- 
tached to these matters. In an interview with a New 
York Times correspondent on August 31, he indi- 
cated rather vaguely the general lines his government 
would follow: 

“Obviously, India will be attracted more to 
those countries that favor her own independence 
and progress. Here, general policy is sure to be one 
of promoting world peace, preventing aggression, 


and helping in so far as possible in the attainment 

of freedom by the subject countries of Asia and 

Africa. We want to be friendly with the three prin- 

cipal powers, but only on a basis of complete free- 

dom. Generally speaking, India would not like to 

entangle herself with other people’s feuds and im- 

perialist rivalries.” 

However cautiously phrased, these statements are 
a clear enough intimation that India wishes to stand 
clear of both the Soviet and Anglo-American blocs 
in current international affairs; and possibly also that 
its general tendency might be toward establishing 
relations with other countries of Asia—China, South- 
eastern Asia, the Middle East—in pursuit of an in- 
dependent international position. The latter objec- 
tive, to be sure, is a matter of relatively remote 
interest, especially in view of the pressing domestic 
problems already facing the provisional government 
at its first steps. But in raising the question of South 
African restrictive laws against “Asiatics,” the Indian 
government is engaging itself with a type of con- 
troversy which has traditionally served as a common 
cause for Far Eastern countries. It was Japan who, 
after World War I, vainly tried to obtain the adop- 
tion of international sanctions against discrimination 
on grounds of color, and who, in World War II, 
used this issue effectively to gain the sympathy of 
Asiatic peoples against white imperialism. In coming 
forward as the champion of the Indians in South 
Africa, the Indian government is not only fighting 
in an ancient quarrel of its kinfolk abroad; it stands 
as the leader of the rising East in a problem which 
concerns all Asiatic countries. 

It also, of course, poses the question of inter- 
national protection of human rights in a context 
where it must be squarely faced. 


THE mistreatment of Indians in South Africa through 
special discriminatory laws has a long tradition. The 
interest of Indians from the home country, and of 
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the government of India, in this problem is also of 
long standing. Mahatma Gandhi first appeared as an 
Indian leader and first developed the philosophy and 
tactics of passive resistance in the fight for Indian 
emancipation in South Africa, Negotiations between 
Indian and South African authorities on the question 
have repeatedly taken place, sometimes with and 
sometimes without the mediation of London. What- 
ever technical argument South Africa may make for 
regarding this as a purely domestic matter, now that 
it is being brought before the forum of UN, a long 
history of round table discussions, intergovernmental 
cooperation, and agreements between the South 
African authorities and Indian representatives clearly 
mark it as a problem that has always been handled 
on a broader than domestic basis. The very beginning 
of Indian oppression in South Africa was the con- 
sequence of a compact between British colonists in 
Natal and the authorities in India. 


The first Indians were brought to South Africa by 
agreement in 1860 as “indentured servants.” The 
British, some thirty years before, had abolished 
slavery in the part of South Africa that came under 
their rule—one of the initial causes of their conflicts 
with the Boer planters. But their own colonists found 
that they, too, “could not manage” without labor 
worked under what amounted to slavery. Like the 
Boars, they exploited native “Kaffir” labor, but this 
could not fully meet their needs. The solution was 
found in importing “coolies” from India for five or 
six year terms of virtual servitude. 

But together with the “indentured” workers, other 
Indians immigrated as free workers, setting up shops 
and commercial enterprises which served the Indians 
and also the white inhabitants. Indentured workers, 
too, upon completing the term of their contracts tried 
to buy land or set up as tradesmen. Much as Indian 
slaver labor was welcomed, the free Indians were 
intensely resented. An outcry went up about the 
“Asiatic invasion” which was bound to “drive the 
white settlers to the wall.” The agitation culminated 
in 1913 with the banning of further Indian immigra- 
tion into South Africa. 

But the white supremacy stalwarts were not satis- 
fied with stemming the threatened “invasion.” They 
were determined also to stamp out the menace of 
“penetration” by the already resident Indians, most 
of whom today are native-born South Africans. In 
this unremitting campaign to segregate the Indians 
from the white community and disenfranchise them 
completely so that they could not endanger the 
“white civilization” of the Union, those who wished 
to rob the Indians of their human rights were simply 
following the long-established pattern of race rela- 
tions in South Africa. The “native” population — 
almost 7 million of a total population of about 10 
million—are totally disenfranchised, restricted as to 
residence and in their freedom of movement, prac- 
tically without any educational or other social benefit 
provided by government, economically oppressed and 
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exploited. It is noteworthy that many of the legal 
enactments whereby this racist regime was cemented 
are of recent date. The pressure of racist antagonism 
and “white supremacy” phobias with regard to the 
indigenous population is on the increase, if the con- 
tinued adoption of anti-Negro enactments since the 
establishment of the Anglo-Boer Union of South 
Africa in 1909 is any indication. One of the by- 
products of English and Boer antagonism, and of 
their attempts at mutual adjustment, has been the 
joint pursuit of a racist policy of legislation in which 
both find a common ground. 

Much the same may be said of the persistent tide 
of anti-Indian legislation in South Africa, in which 
the English municipalities and provinces emulate the 
Boers. The first to insist on anti-Indian legislation 
were the Boers, although in their provinces of Trans- 
vaal and the Orange Free State the number of In- 
dians was never large and still remains quite low. 
Disenfranchisement, segregation, discrimination in 
employment and the grant of trade licenses, barriers 
against the free entry to the Boer provinces of Indians 
already resident in the Union, outright displacement 
and deportation—these were some of the measures 
employed by the Boers in forcing the status of Indians 
into the pattern of “white supremacy.” The British 
provinces, and particularly Natal, which owed its rise 
and prosperity to the exploitation of Indian inden- 
tured workers, did not permit themselves to fall be- 
hind. To Natal goes the distinction of levying a 
special poll tax upon every indentured worker at the 
completion of his contract, the purpose being to drive 
free Indians back to the home country. 


AS LONG as London still maintained a voice in South 


African affairs, it was frequently appealed to against © 


these oppressive acts, for in declaring Natal a British 
colony in 1843, Queen Victoria had issued this pro- 
nouncement: 


“There shall not be, in the eyes of the law, any 
distinction or disqualification whatever, founded 
upon mere distinction of color, origin, language, 
or creed, but the protection of the law, in letter 
and in substance, shall be impartially extended to 
all alike.” 


Despite these fair phrases, however, the policy re- 
sulting from the combination of the forces of the 
Boers, the English colonists, London, and Delhi, while 
it often failed to satisfy the extreme “white suprem- 
acy” advocates hardly conceded a position of effective 
equality to the Indians. After a long struggle, Gandhi 
succeeded in reaching a compromise with General 
Smuts, whereby statutory discrimination was at least 
veiled, and in part abandoned, even if actual admin- 
istrative and social oppression continued. 

With the subsequent accession to power of the Na- 
tionalist Dr. Malan—the same who today leads the 
anti-Semitic forces in South Africa—a new wave of 
anti-Indian legislation broke loose. It was Dr. Malan 
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who, seeking to sidestep London in his effort to bring 
about Indian emigration and especially repatriation 
from South Africa, instituted direct negotiations with 


the government of India at the end of 1926. Through - 


the resulting Cape Town Agreement, the Indian gov- 
ernment agreed to lend its assistance in a scheme of 
voluntary repatriation, while the Union government 
dropped a project for segregating Indians in reserved 
areas. The Indian government stationed an “Agent- 
General” (subsequently called a “High Commis- 
sioner”) in South Africa largely to serve in connec- 
tion with this agreement. 

The most recent “Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act” is in many ways a_ revival of 
the 1926 Areas Reservation Bill. Its enactment, how- 
ever, is the work mainly of the English municipality 
of Durban, in the province of Natal where about 
90 percent of South Africa’s quarter million Indians 
reside. The municipality of Durban in 1922 obtained 
authority to establish restrictions regarding owner- 


ship and occupation of land by members of any of- 


the racial groups. These powers have been ruthlessly 
used to discriminate against and segregate Indians, 
barring them from access to decent housing and busi- 
ness locations. In an effort to allay fears of “penetra- 
tion,” the Indian community in 1940 entered into a 
bi-partite committee to supervise the allocation of 
building sites. Its existence was consistently ignored 
by the Durban City Council. In 1943, by dint of 
threats of racial rioting, Durban obtained from the 
Union government the passage of a “Pegging Act,” 
prohibiting for three years transfers or leases of real 
estate from Europeans to Indians except by permis- 
sion of the Minister of the Interior—a situation anal- 
ogous to the “restricted zone” of Palestine, under the 
1940 White Paper land regulations. The Asiatic 
Land Tenure Act now divides the whole province of 
Natal into prohibited and free zones. All transfers or 
leases of European-held real estate to non-Europeans 
are forbidden in the so-called controlled areas, except 
by Ministerial permit. Additional restrictions forbid 
Indians to obtain mortgage credit beyond 50 percent 
of the value of the property—a crippling discrimina- 
tion under South African conditions. As a compensa- 
tion for these infringements of civil rights, upon the 
insisténce of General Smuts the Indians of Natal and 
Transvaal will from now on be represented by two 
Europeans in the Senate and three Europeans in the 
House of Assembly. Two Indian members may be 
elected to the Natal Provincial Council. 

In reply to this Act, the government of India 
withdrew its High Commissioner and denounced its 
trade agreement with South Africa. A damaging em- 
bargo was imposed on exports to South Africa. India 
also filed a protest with the UN. In South Africa it- 
self, Indians began a civil disobedience and passive 
resistance campaign. 


IT Is, of course, useless to try to predict the fate of 
this first real trial of the human rights issue before 
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the UN General Assembly. The protected place of 
“domestic jurisdiction” in the UN Charter and the 
powerful support this principle has had from major 
powers, each in his own interest, on various occasions 
are hardly conducive to a belief that a breach will be 
made in the walls which national sovereignty has 
erected around the violations of human rights. More- 
over, the powerful influences of the British domin- 
ions, the United Kingdom, and, no doubt, the United 
States (in consideration of our own “white suprem- 
acy” plague) will weigh heavily in favor of regard- 
ing the question as one of “domestic jurisdiction.” 


On the other hand, several factors ensure that the 
case will receive serious consideration, and, quite 
likely, produce its quota of headlines. The spectacle 
of India, a British Empire country, tilting against the 
vested interests of the white dominions ringing the 
Pacific—the open clash between Empire and Com- 
monwealth—is a development of critical importance. 
India’s advocacy of human rights seems certain to 
receive the backing of at least two of the Big Four, 
the Soviet Union (and its bloc) and China. The fact 
that South Africa is asking for annexation of its ad- 
joining mandated territory gives another opportunity 
to protest discriminatory practices. 

Moreover, by breaking its trade agreement with 
South Africa, India has underscored the fundamental 
technical contention of those who would make the 
enforcement of human rights a UN function: that 
respect for civil liberties everywhere is integrally re- 
lated with the maintenance of peaceful international 
relations. The relevance of this point has been recog- 
nized by no less a figure than the Hon. J. H. Hof- 
meyr, liberal Acting Prime Minister of South Africa. 
At a meeting in Johannesburg of the United Nations 
Association, he stated, according to a press report: 


“South Africa had recently passed certain Indian 
legislation and India was appealing to UNO 
against this action. South Africa contended, he 
thought rightly, that it would not be within the 
scope of UNO to interfere in what South Africa 
regarded as a domestic matter. But South Africa 
must not overlook the fact that out of such dis- 
putes wars had developed in the past. Here in 
South Africa it was out of a very similar dispute 
that the Anglo-South Africa war started. 

“If South Africa were correct in contending that 
this matter did not fall within the scope of UNO, 
that fact in itself is proof of the limitations of 
UNO’s power to prevent wars.” 
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The Continuity Zionism 
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T IS A COMMONPLACE that conventional be- 
liefs are among our chief misfortunes. Once an 
assumption is widely accepted, it is no longer ques- 
tioned. The very fact of its acceptance is considered 
proof of its validity. It is even worse when the as- 
sumption is historical and refers to the past. The 
longer the time since the proclamation of any his- 
torical “truth,” the less inclination there is to ex- 
amine evidence which might demonstrate the weak- 
ness of its foundation. As long as the guardians of 
history are in possession of a ready-made “truth,” 
they close their eyes to testimony and documents that 
are partly or entirely at variance with it. 

This rule applies also to the theory that since Jews 
have continued in dispersion to this day, instead of 
being gathered together in their old homeland, it is 
proof that they have passively awaited the coming of 
a supernatural Messiah to redeem them by a miracle. 
Jews await a Messiah; Jews are scattered in the 
Diaspora; ergo they remain dispersed because they 
are awaiting a Messiah. Here we have a model for 
the text books on logic of false logical construction. 

Jewish historiography is a relatively young shoot 
on the tree of Jewish learning. Except for studies 
dealing with famed personalities or chronicles of the 
persecution of Jews during the Crusades, the massa- 
cres of 1648, etc., the first attempts to write the his- 
tory of the Jews systematically were made by scholars 
of the period of the “Enlightenment” who were “as- 
similationist” in tendency. The writing of history, of 
course, is not merely the gathering of facts and docu- 
ments but also the interpretation of past events. Each 
generation writes its own history of the past. It is 
therefore not surprising that the Jewish historiog- 
raphy which arose in the early 19th century during 
the epoch of “enlightenment” and emancipation was; 
stamped with the imprint of that time. And although 
later historians, such as Simon Dubnow, abandoned 
the methods of classical Jewish historiography, they, 
too, could not, and in part would not, entirely aban- 
don its spirit. 

Thus the idea was acccepted that Jewish longing 
for Palestine and hopes for the return to Zion were 
only mystical-emotional phenomena. One could ex- 
pect no other interpretation from Leopold Zunz, who 
considered that the history of the Jews as a people 
ended with the defeat of Bar Kokhba. It was only 
natural to conclude that a nation which no longer 
exists does not require a land of its own. At the 
reform conference held in Brunswick in 1844, it was 
proposed to eliminate from the prayer book the pas- 
sage “Because of our sins we have been exiled from 
our land.” The theory was that Jews have no cause 
to regret the exile, since as a result of it they gained 


the opportunity to “live among enlightened people” 
eighteen centuries later. Historians imbued with this 
spirit were naturally convinced that Jews throughout 
history were reconciled to dispersion just as the his- 
torians themselves, and their generation, accepted it. 
The fact that Jewish history was marked by Mes- 
sianic movements which sought by natural or super- 
natural means to accelerate the process of Jewish 
redemption was either ignored or falsely interpreted 
by them. It is therefore not surprising that Heinrich 
Graetz, the greatest Jewish historian of his time, 
considered Sabbatai Zevi an adventurer and disre- 
garded the tremendous response which Sabbatai 
Zevi's movement evoked in the Jewish people.. 


Following in the footsteps of these historians, Jew- 
ish journalism of the “Enlightenment” period dili- 
gently sought substantiation for its views in tradi- 
tional writings. Dispersion, they tried to prove, was 
a very blessing instead of a curse. They seized upon 
a statement by an ancient sage to the effect that 
“God showed his mercy unto Israel by scattering him 
among the nations.”* Since Jewish literature was 
written and edited over a period of many centuries 
under most varying internal and external conditions, 
it was not difficult to find quotations which, when 
cited out of context, seemed to buttress the principle 
of the desirability of the dispersion. 


IT Is true that in all times and under all conditions, 
some Jews could have returned to settle in Palestine. 
If they did not do so, it was not because they apathetic- 
ally waited for the coming of the Messiah, but be- 
cause of simpler human-egoistic motives, the same 
motives that moved our ancestors, when in Egypt they 
ignored Moses because of impatience and hard labor, 
the same motives which later led them to complain 
against having been lured away from the flesh pots 
of Egypt. Jews too wearied by labor and worry, or 
those intoxicated with the aroma of the flesh pots, 
have sinned in the past and continue to sin thus to 
this day. It is characteristic that when the spokesman 
for the Jewish faith sought to convert the king of the 
Khazars, he was only stumped when that monarch 
confronted him with the contradiction between Jew- 
ish prayers for the welfare of Zion deserted, and the 
fact that they do not stir from their residences in the 
dispersion. 

But a people may not be judged according to the 
actions of individuals. The ideals and strivings of a 


* It is noteworthy that the implication of this statement is not 
the one ascribed to it by assimilationists, namely, that dispersion 
was an act of grace on the part of God. The truer interpretation 
is that since exile was fated, it was best that the Jews be dispersed 
in a so that they might not be exterminated altogether 
in one 
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people are not homologous with the ideals and striv- 
ings of individuals. The private actions of individuals 
are not the same as their actions as a public. Indi- 
viduals are better, purer and more sublime when they 
consider themselves a part of a collective entity than 
they are each by himself. The will of a community 
always and everywhere is formed by an elect minority 
which is capable of absorbing the good within the 
people, of sublimating its desires and liberating with- 
in itself the patient springs of sanctity hidden within 
the people. In the image of its best sons a people 
always recognizes itself, perhaps not as it is, but as 
it should be. Only a small part of the people returned 
from the exile in Babylonia, only about a fifth. But 
ths small minority created Jewish history. It was this 
small fragment which rebuilt the country and re- 
deemed its sanctuaries. 

Religion and ethics appeal to the individual. That 
is why the prophets and poets chastised and preached 
to the individual Jew. Sin as the cause for the exile 
and dispersion of the people was the natural and in- 
evitable conclusion of the prophets. Their transfer of 
the guilt of individuals to the whole people and their 
identification of the people with individuals was an 
outgrowth of their highly developed sense of the re- 
sponsibility of the collective for its component parts. 
This religio-ethical consciousness led to the dictum 
that “All Jews are responsible for each other.” This 
conception, however, did not prevent the prophets 
from lavishing upon the people the most sublime 
words of comfort in times of suffering and freeing 
the people from responsibility for the sins of groups 
within it. But the religio-ethical view need not hinder 
us from seeking in concrete historical conditions the 
causes for the failure of the Jewish people to try to 
transform into reality its dream of returning to Zion. 
The first question which a Jewish historian should 
ask himself might be formulated as follows: Assum- 
ing that Jews, all of them or only an active part, truly 
wanted to overcome the dispersion and return to 
their old homeland, could such a desire have been re- 
alized in practice? If the answer to this question were 
affirmative, e.g., that there were no external hin- 
drances that could have been overcome by determi- 
nation and deeds, then one would be justified in 
blaming the Jews themselves for the persistence of 
the dispersion. 


Ir WOULD be very hard to meet such a historical 
challenge. It would then be necessary to examine not 
only all of Jewish history but also the histories of 
the countries and nations among whom the Jews 
have lived since the destruction of their state to this 
day, as well as the history of Palestine and its Jewish 
community throughout this long period. Special at- 
tention would have to be paid to a study of the pos- 
sible attitudes of Rome and Byzantium, which ruled 
Palestine until the seventh century, and the attitudes 
of their successors, the Caliphate and the Ottoman 
Empire, toward an effort to reestablish Palestine as a 
Jewish land. Furthermore, it would be necessary to 
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study the political, economic and security aspects in 
Palestine and whether they would have permitted a 
Jewish mass migration and settlement in the country. 
What would have been the attitude of the European 
countries and of the Christian Church toward a mass 
Jewish emigration, with political and colonizing 
objectives? Still another matter would have to be 
investigated—the communication facilities between 
lands of Jewish dispersion and Palestine at various 
times—in order to establish whether such a migra- 
tion would have been possible, bearing in mind that 
the Jews could not have a fleet or military forces to 
protect the emigrants on the long and dangerous sea 
and land routes of those days. 


The manifestation of the Crusades should have 
stimulated Jewish historians to study these questions, 
if the matter of Jewish dispersion had not been taken 
for granted by them a priori. From the end of the 
eleventh until the beginning of the thirteenth cen- 
turies, the Christian world made determined and 
bloody efforts to conquer Palestine. All Christian 
countries of Europe, as well as the Vatican, which 
at that time was the absolute spiritual authority in 
Christendom as well as a considerable secular power, 
backed the Crusades. Yet this alliance of kingdoms 
and armies, of force and authority, failed miserably. 
Of the 600,000 Crusaders—an astronomical figure 
for those days—only about 50,000 reached Jeru- 
salem. The others perished at the hands of bandits, 
or by starvation or disease. The one concrete accom- 
plishment of the survivors, the Latin Kingdom of 
Jerusalem, vanished within about 80 years under the 
pressure of the Moslem world. All of Europe could 
not save this ephemeral kingdom. The question thus 
arises whether the powerless, poor, and numerically 
small Jewish people (there were only about two mil- 
lion Jews in the world at that time) could have suc- 
ceeded where the entire Christian world failed. 

One is forced to the conclusion that Jewish his- 
toriography has so far left untouched the entire com- 
plex of questions connected with a decision as to 
whether it was objectively possible to realize the 
longing for Zion before modern days. From this per- 
spective Jewish history has to be written and inter- 
preted anew. I am not a historian and therefore can- 
not undertake this task. But it is important to direct 
attention to his problem and to draw certain con- 
clusions on the basis of generally known historical 
events. 


LET us consider whether, in the course of the Dia- 
spora, Jews were indeed content only with prayers 
and never actually tried to do anything about the 
settlement of Palestine. We will first examine the 
Jewish community which remained in Palestine after 
the destruction of the Second Temple. 

Naturally not all the Jews of that time embraced 
the view of Leopold Zunz and his school, that the 
suppression of the rebellion of Bar Kokhba marked 
the end of the history of Jewish people, especially in 
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Palestine. Our modern historians, in accordance with 
their one-sided conception of Jewry as a purely re- 
ligious group, concentrated attention on the spirit- 
ual life of the community, the development of the 
Palestinian Talmud, and overlooked, or relegated to 


‘ insignificance, political, economic, and social mani- 


festations following the rebellion of Bar Kokhba. A 
great service was therefore performed by Joseph Bras- 
lavski, who collected and systematized the facts and 
documents pertaining to the continued Jewish strug- 
gle for autonomy in Palestine. For centuries after 
Bar Kokhba, Jews constituted a majority in some 
parts of Palestine and periodically attempted to over- 


throw Roman rule by force of arms. Whenever per- 


secutions reached a peak or Rome was disturbed by 
internal strife or foreign wars, there arose Jewish 
leaders (their names are mostly lost to us) who 
aroused the people to resistance. Their rallying calls 
always found a ready and warm response. On the 
basis of the scanty materials at our command, it is 
difficult to determine whether all these uprisings 
were carried out under the banner of national sov- 
ereignty, or were merely expressions of protest 
against cruel persecutions of Jews and Judaism. We 
may assume, however, that the struggles of a people 
inhabiting their historical homeland are always more 


or less imbued with political aspiration. As substan-. 


tiation for this view we may cite Jewish uprisings 
which did not aim against any special decrees but 
sought to overthrow Roman dominion with the aid 
of the enemies of the Empire, first with the aid of 
the Persians and later with the assistance of the tribes 
pressing from the Arabian peninsula. Furthermore, 
Jewish uprisings were in nearly every case bound up 
with the hope for the restoration of the Temple. This, 
too, may serve as an indication of the national polit- 
ical aims of the rebellion. Had not the Temple always 
been a center of national life and a symbol of sov- 


_ ereignty and not only a religious institution? 


Without going into detail we will only mention 
by way of illustration the salient facts concerning 
the organized Jewish resistance against Rome and 
later against Byzantium. In 161 A.D. toward the end 
of the reign of Antoninus Pius when everyone still 
remembered the heroic and tragic struggle of Bar 
Kokhba, Jewish resistance again flared up and was 
subdued by force. But only a short time later, in 
198-9, during the reign of Aurelius Severus, another 
rebellion occurred. Both these uprisings accompanied 
Rome’s war against Persia. The first rebellion against 
Byzantium took place at the beginning of the fourth 
century. Another important rebellion burst out in 
614 when the Persians penetrated and temporarily 
occupied Palestine. Between twenty and twenty-six 
thousand Jews joined the Persian troops. Jewish 
hopes rose high as they remembered a former de- 
liverance at the hands of Cyrus the Persian. But the 
Persians finally were forced to retreat and the Roman 
emperor Heraclius drowned the Jewish uprising in 
blood. 
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Of special interest is the appeal to the Jews of 
Julian the Apostate, who reigned in 361-363. He 
promised to restore Jersualem “which you yearn to 
see inhabited again” should he succeed in his war 
with Persia. Julian’s attempt found an enthusiastic 
response among Jews in Palestine as well as outside 
it. The Greek Socomenus, who lived and worked 
about eighty years after Julian’s death, when the 
memory of this event was still fresh in people’s 
minds, related how ardently the Jews applied them- 
selves to the rebuilding of the Temple. Men and 
women participated in the sacred work and Jewish 
women sold their jewelry to raise money for the 
expenses of construction. Palestinian Jews spread the 
tidings of Julian’s promise abroad and gifts began 
pouring in from all sides. It is interesting to note 
that the reconstruction of Jerusalem and of the 
Temple with the aid of a Roman emperor was com- 
pletely contradictory to the Messianic legend, accord- 
ing to which redemption would have to be preceded 
by the decline of “Edom” (symbol for the Empire). 
The response of the Jews was but another illustra- 
tion that the mystical elements of Messianism did not 
interfere in the least with the efforts to restore the 
Jewish land whenever there was any chance to do so 
in a natural way. 


The Roman persecutions and the slaughters that 
followed each rebellion, successively reduced the 
Jewish community. The situation became even more 
unbearable after the fourth century, when Chris- 
tianity became the official religion of the Roman 
Empire. After Constantine the Great, Jews in Pales- 
tine found no rest. Physical annihilation went hand 
in hand with compulsory conversion in the attempt 
to eradicate all memory of Jews in Palestine. And it 
is remarkable how Jews, despite these terrible ‘and 
unremitting persecutions, still found the courage to 
resist at every possible occasion and that there were 
Jews abroad who dared Roman revenge and returned 
to their land. Whether the number of repatriates dur- 
ing the first five hundred years after the destruction 
of the Jewish state was considerable, we do not know. 
We know of individual scholars who went to Pales- 
tine to study there. But we also have proof of a wide 
immigration in the laws promulgated in the acad- 
emies in Babylonia, laws which could have been 
evoked only by actual cases. Thus we have the ruling 
that if a man wants to go to Palestine and his wife 
refuses to accompany him even after being strongly 
persuaded to do so, the man may divorce her without 
paying the sum mentioned in the marriage contract. 
Should the woman wish to go to Palestine and her 
husband refuse, he is compelled to divorce her and 
pay the obligations incurred in the marriage contract. 


WHEN THE Moslems conquered Palestine, Jews en- 
joyed relative peace. In this conquest, too, Jews had 
contributed their efforts to the enemies of the Roman 
Empire. The next catastrophe for the Palestine Jews 
again came under the sign of the cross, when the 
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Crusaders completed the annihilation begun by 
pagan Rome and the later Christian emperors. By 
1170 the famous Jewish traveller Benjamin of Tu- 
delo found only about 1500 Jews in Palestine. Be- 
ginning with the seventh century, the Moslem rulers 
relaxed and at times completely suspended the perse- 
cutions against the Jews. The country nevertheless 
continued to sink into economic desolation, espe- 
cially after the Ottomans came to power. Economic 
decline was accompanied by general insecurity as a 
result of the periodic wars between various Moslem 
tribes, sects, and dynasties. The dangers of travel, 
especially for non-Moslems, were described by the 
German botanist Leonhard Raoulf, who made the 
trip to Palestine in 1575. The short journey from 
Jaffa to Jerusalem was transformed into a veritable 
Odyssey. In each town he was detained, and permis: 
sion to continue had to be obtained. Each time it was 
necessary to pay for this permission. 

One might have thought that after so much suffer- 
ing, and considering the dangers involved in such a 
trip to the country, as well as within it, no one would 
have risked going there, especially since the eco- 
nomic decline of the land precluded the possibility 
of earning a living. Nevertheless we find in 1211 a 
group of three hundred Jews from France and Eng- 
land going to Palestine. By 1267 Ramban found a 
Jewish community in Jerusalem. We also know of 
the attempt of Maharam of Rutenberg to go to Pal- 
estine in 1286 together with a group of Jews from 
his congregation, and how he was imprisoned and 
died on the way. Following the expulsion from Spain, 
the pogroms of 1648-9, or other difficult times, 
groups of Jews undertook the pilgrimage. The best 
known was a group of three hundred Khassidim 
under the leadership of Menakhem Mendel of Vi- 
tebsk who made the trip during the second half of 
the 18th century. 

It is true that these attempts were inspired by re- 
ligious motives. But this fact does not change their 
significance. Jews were not content merely to men- 
tion Zion in their prayers. For them Zion was not 
just a vague dream of Messianic days. These efforts 
demonstrate that among the pious Jews, and in those 
years pious Jews were identical with ethnic Jews, as 
we would define the term today, there was a large 
number of Khalutzim, pioneers who refused to wait 
for the coming of the Messiah and considered set- 
tling in Palestine as a commandment obligatory upon 
everyone. (“Living in the Land of Israel is the equiva- 
lent in merit of all the commandments in the Torah.” 
Sifre on Deuteronomy, 12, 29.) 


IT Is necessary to mention, albeit brieflly, the more 
extensive movements among Jews in the Diaspora 
which aimed at more than the mere migration of 
individual groups of Jews, and envisioned the re- 
demption and reconstruction of the Jewish homeland. 
Nearly all of these movements arose after catas- 
trophes which had aroused a strong desire for re- 
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demption. Thus we find stirrings in a number of 
countries at the time of the Crusades. The most sig- 
nificant of these was inspired by David Alroi. The 
scanty data in our possession concerning his person- 
ality and activities do not allow us to judge whether 
he pretended to be the Messiah. Benjamin of Tudelo 
accuses him of resorting to mystification. But the 
letter written to David Alroi by the Exilarch in Bagh- 
dad shows no indication of this. The letter merely 
states: “Be informed that the day of redemption has 
not yet come, nor have we seen any signs by means 
of which redemption will reveal itself, and no man 
will accomplish it by force.” Although this letter 
mentions signs by which the coming of the true re- 
demption could be revealed, it does not state what 
these signs would be. But neither does the letter ac- 
cuse Alroi of being a pretender. That the time of 
redemption had not yet come and that it could not 
be accomplished by force, could have been said of 
any attempt to take Palestine by natural means. But 
whether David Alroi considered himself a Messiah 
or not, the means he employed were distinctly not 
supernatural—they were military. Benjamin of Tu- 
delo relates that “he (Alroi) decided to rebel against 
the king of Persia, to unite all the Jews in the moun- 
tains of Haftun and to declare war against the Gen- 
tiles. He aimed to conquer Jerusalem.” 


In the sixteenth century, after the expulsion from 
Spain, we again encounter serious redemption move- 
ments. David Hareuveni and Shlomo Molkho must 
be mentioned in this connection. The friendship of 
these two great personalities was not accidental. It 
represented the combination of the mystical-Mes- 
sianic and real-political factors that are the basis for 
the idea of redemption. By our modern standards 
David Hareuveni could be classified as a political 
Zionist. He categorically rejected all hints that he 
might be the Messiah, a title which various Jews 
sought to attach to him. In his memoirs he wrote: 
“And I tell them everywhere I come . . . that I did 
not come to you with signs nor with proofs nor with 
the way of the Kabalah, but that I am a man of war 
from my youth unto this day . . .” His entire plan, 
his approach, and his methods were realistic, al- 
though they could not be successfully accomplished 
under the circumstances of his day, as is attested by 
his and Molkho’s final failure which cost them both 
their lives. According to Hareuveni, his brother was 
king of a Jewish tribe living in Khaibar in Arabia. 
This claim was reasonable, since at that time there 
lived Jewish tribes in Arabia which enjoyed a meas- 
ure of territorial sovereignty and were ruled by their 
own princes or kings. It is therefore possible that 
his promise to Pope Clement VII, Emperor Charles 
V, and the Portuguese king Juan III to provide a 
Jewish army of 300,000 men was exaggerated, but 
only in the sense that diplomats to this day exag- 
gerate in the course of negotiations. His army was to 
be recruited from among Jews in various Asiatic and 
African countries and was to advance on Jerusalem 
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with the aid of the Pope and the Christian kings. 
Both the Pope and King Juan seriously considered 
his proposals. The Portuguese king agreed to put at 
Hareuveni’s disposal military instructors and ship- 
loads of weapons. He apparently intended to drive 
the Turks from Palestine with Jewish aid and then 
lightly rid himself of the Jews. Later the king re- 
neged on his promise and gave up the plan. Hareu- 
veni maintained that this was the result of intrigues 
on the part of his personal enemies in court. This 


declaration is quite naive. There is no doubt that the. 


king became alarmed, partly under the influence of 
his courtiers, at the consequences of a reestablished 
Jewish kingdom and its effects on the Jews and Mar- 
ranos in the European countries, including Portugal. 
In fact, Hareuveni was later accused of persuading 
the Marranos to return to Judaism and thus to 
rebel against their king. The “personal enemies,” 
such as Don Miguel, of whom Hareuveni complained, 
probably found no difficulty in convincing the king 
of his error and demonstrating to him what a danger 
to Christianity a Jewish kingdom in Palestine would 
have been at that time. 

The entire plan came to naught. But what is im- 
portant for us is that a plan for Jewish redemption 
by means of natural methods could arise and that it 
met with an enthusiastic response and active assist- 
ance everywhere among Jews, with the exception of 
a few paid traitors. In his memoirs Hareuveni cites 
but one wealthy Jewish man who voiced his prefer- 
ence for Italy to Palestine. Missions from Jews in 
many lands came bearing gifts and money for him 
and his cause, and encouraged him in the name of 
their communities. And no one demanded of Hareu- 
veni to perform miracles in order to prove that he 
was indeed the Messiah. His explicit denial of being 
a Messiah did not prevent the Jews from seeing in 
him their redeemer. 


About thirty years later there arose a European 
Jew, Joseph Nasi—or the Duke of Naxos, the title 
later conferred upon him by the Turkish Sultan, 
Selim. Strange how history repeats itself. Joseph Nasi 
began with “territorialism,” as did Leon Pinsker and 
Theodor Herzl three hundred years later. His appeal 
to the Senate of Venice to set aside one of the islands 


of the Republic for Jewish colonization met with a — 


categorical refusal. Joseph Nasi was luckier with the 
Turkish Sultan, who consented to the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine in the district of Ti- 
berias. The Sultan even promised (and kept his 
promise; in this respect history did not repeat itself) 
financial assistance. For five years the building of 
Tiberias went on. Walls were erected about the city. 
Jews from various countries responded. One vessel 
carrying five hundred Jews to Tiberias was attacked 
by pirates and all the passengers were taken captive. 
The Arabs, on their part, interfered with the build- 
ing, and it was necessary to intervene with the Sultan 
to overcome their resistance. Why Joseph Nasi’s 
project finally fell through is hard to determine, 
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because of insufficient information. Jacob Resnick, 
the author of a thorough study on the Duke of Naxos, 
lists as the causes of the failure the difficult climate 
of Tiberias, the resistance of the Arabs, the intrigues 
of Christian rulers in the court of the Sultan, and 
finally, the influence of the Kabalah and mysticism 
on the Jewish masses, who could not believe in natu- 
ral redemption. But whereas Resnick bases his claims 
on historical grounds so far as the first three causes 
are concerned, he merely expresses an opinion con- 
cerning the effects of mysticism. The facts disprove 
his contention. For he tells of the enthusiasm evoked 
by the project among the Jewish masses. Entire com- 
munities prepared to migrate. Nor is there any docu- 
mentary proof of pietist opposition to Joseph Nasi 
because the latter made no claim of being the Mes- 
siah. 

To complete the picture it is also necessary to 
mention the Sabbatai Zevi movement. True, this 
movement was Kabalistic-mystical, both in its origins 
and leadership, but the tremendous stir which it cre- 
ated throughout world Jewry indicated the readiness 
of Jews to leave the Diaspora at any time. Nor should 
we overlook the realistic tendencies displayed by this 
fundamentally mystical movement. Read in the 
memoirs of Glueckel von Hameln how the Jews of 
Hamburg wound up their affairs in anticipation of 
the journey, how others streamed from the provincial 
towns to Hamburg in the belief that the trip by sea 
would commence at that port, how Glueckel’s father- 
in-law prepared large quantities of cloth and food 
for the trip, and it becomes evident that despite the 
faith in Sabbatai Zevi as the anointed of God, Jews 
did not visualize a miraculous transference to the 
Holy Land, but prepared for it in the most common 
and natural manner with money, food, and clothing. 


FROM THE historical survey sketched above it is pos- 
sible to draw the following well-substantiated con- 
clusions. Through all the generations, in Palestine as 
well as in the Diaspora, there were Jews who were 
ready to make sacrifices for the sake of the reestab- 
lishment of the Land of Israel and were willing to 
settle there. This must not be construed to imply that 
all Jews were ready to leave the Diaspora. We have 
no proof to this effect. But we do have enough evi- 
dence that at all times there were pioneering ele- 
ments—to use a modern expression — spiritually 
capable of thinking in terms of redemption and of 
putting their dreams into effect. There is no doubt 
that, under favorable objective circumstances, these 
elements could have drawn large numbers into the 
movement for liberation. 


The hindrances lay not with the Jewish pedple, 
not with its attachment to the Diaspora, its passivity 
or religious fatalism which supposedly drove it to 
put its trust in Messiah and omens from heaven. The 
obstacles were external and the Jews were incapable 
of overcoming them. The Christian world, saturated 
as it was with deep, historically rooted hatred for the 
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Jews, would not have permitted the establishment 
of a Jewish state in Palestine, for religious as well 
as for political reasons. That would have implied a 
disavowal of Jesus’ prophecy: “Verily I say unto you, 
There shall not be left here one stone upon another, 
that shall not be thrown down.” (Matt. 24, 2.) Jew- 
ish dispersion and Jewish suffering occupy a central 
position in Christian theology, as constant living evi- 
dence of the truth of Jesus’ Gospel and mission on 
earth. It is therefore no accident that the only Roman 
emperor who thought of reestablishing Jerusalem 
and its Temple was the pagan Julian the Apostate, 
whom the Church anathematized. The Christian 
countries of Europe which arose on the ruins of the 
Roman Empire could have been no more helpful in 
this respect, and perhaps even worse. The Church 
fanned the flame of hatred for the “eternal Ahasuer.” 
Is it conceivable that Jews would have been per- 
mitted to leave Europe to set up a state in Palestine 
even when individual Jews, whose going had no 


political motivation, had to pay heavily for the per- 


mission to leave a country? Pope Martin V in 1428 
even forbade Christian boat owners to take Jewish 
passengers going to Palestine. Later Popes revoked 
this decree, but what damage it wrought while it 
was in effect we do not know. We do know, how- 
ever, that scarcely a single Papal Bull was ever issued 
without sufficient compensation. That was one reason 
why such Bulls had to be renewed so frequently. But 
these regulations affected individual Jews and not 
masses migrating to Palestine with definite religious 
and national objectives. 


DURING THE period of Arab rule, anarchy in Pales- 
tine made it impossible to negotiate with a stable 
authority concerning immigration and colonization. 
And when, at the beginning of the 16th century, 
Palestine passed under the rule of the Turks the situa- 
tion did not improve. On the contrary, the political 
and administrative chaos even grew worse. In later 
centuries the Turkish Sultans were obsessed with the 
fear of European penetration into their empire. This 
led to an almost total isolation of the Ottoman Em- 
pire from the outside world. As a result of this policy, 
foreigners in Palestine did not enjoy the protection 
afforded foreigners in other countries by their con- 
sulates. 


Only in the fourth decade of the nineteenth cen- 
tury did opportunities appear for the establishment 
of a considerable Jewish community in Palestine. 
The influence of the European powers in the Turkish 
Empire increased and an ever sharpening competi- 
tion ensued among them. European consulates were 
opened in Palestine and foreign Jews could appeal 
to them for protection, even though they did not 
always obtain it. Routes of communication between 
Palestine and Europe became more secure and condi- 
tions in the country assured a greater measure of 
safety for life and property. Two obstacles in the path 
of Jewish immigration were thus removed, and this 
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situation produced immediate results. The 12,000 
Jews that lived in Palestine in 1850 increased to 
35,000 by 1882. 

The influence of the Church on political life suf- 
fered a sharp decline in the 19th century. In several 
European countries Jews ceased to be legitimate prey, 
although Jew-hatred did not diminish. Kings and 
rulers either lacked the power to “protect the Jews 
or lost all interest in the proceeds of such protec- 
tion,” since the specific Jewish occupations of the 
Middle Ages, such as money lending, were taken over 
by non-Jews. The motives which had formerly com- 
pelled Europeans to detain the Jews in their domains 
had lost their force. Europeans penetrated the Otto- 
man Empire, while the latter was constantly declin- 
ing. Under these circumstances there arose objective 
conditions permitting Jewish colonization in Pales- 
tine. There came into being possibilities for a new 
gathering of the dispersion. The first Zionist stirrings 
began to be felt in response to the new conditions. 
The Need for Zion, by Rabbi Zevi Hirsch Kalischer, 
was published in 1862, the same year that marked 
the appearance of Rome and Jerusalem by Moses 
Hess. Not much later the greatest visionary in the 
history of Jewish dispersion—Theodor Herzl—ap- 
peared on the scene. He did not wait for the storm 
to break (The Dreyfus Case was, after all, but child’s 
play compared with the catastrophes that later struck 
Jewry), but he foresaw the fatal denouement, just 
as he sensed the inevitable demise of the “sick man 
of Europe,” the Turkish Empire, and foretold the in- 
volvement of Palestine in the vortex of the inter- 
national struggle for power. He revived the old 
dream of Zion, breathed new spirit into it, he forged 
new tools of Jewish redemption and created organ- 
ized political Zionism. It is not necessary, at this 
point, to describe the response he received from the 
Jewish people, since his image and message are en- 
graved in our memories as well as our hearts. Again 
we witnessed the truth of the fact that since the dis- 
persion Jews were always ready and eager to hear 
the announcement of redemption. 


ONE CONCLUSION stands out from the preceding 
paragraphs: the accepted notion that the idea of a 
Messiah prevented Jews from striving for Palestine 
in an active and real manner is in any case unfounded. 
The concept of a Messiah, in its more primitive form, 
antedated the great dispersion. Cosmic, universal 
motives were woven into the fabric of that concept. 
It was the vision of the spiritual perfection of man- 
kind, of absolute justice governing the relations be- 
tween men and nations, of the end of sin and suffer- 
ing on the part of men and of all living things. 
Messianic visions arose before the dispersion and will 
survive it. Apparently we are destined to eternal ex- 
pectation of a redeemer in the future, instead of 
recitals of the significance of redeemers in the past, as 
is the case with some other peoples. We have waited 
for the Messiah until now, and will go on waiting 
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for him no matter how long he delays. But we will 
not sit by idly, any more than our ancestors did. In 
times of trouble and tribulation the national elements 
of the Messianic idea had the upper hand over the 
universal, and lent strength and courage to the people. 
The two eras when Messianism was most widespread 
among Jews (two hundred years before the destruc- 
tion of the Temple and a similar period after it) 
coincided with epochs of most intense struggle for 
sovereignty, the Hasmonean and Bar Kokhba pe- 
riods. The mystically-spiritual and realistic-earthly 
elements that are interwoven in the Messianic con- 
cept did not cancel each other then nor at any other 
time. In time two distinct visionary images came to 
symbolize these two elements in the Messianic con- 
cept—Messiah ben Joseph, an earthly figure who, by 
war, would lay the foundations for his successor, the 
final redeemer, the true Messiah ben David. 


A convincing example of the symbiosis of earthly 
redemption and heavenly perfection is found in the 
case of Rambam (Maimonides). Having included 
the belief in the coming of Messiah among the thir- 
teen basic tenets of the faith, he simultaneously dis- 
cussed the Messiah in such prosaic terms that “log- 
ical” people might suspect him of having fallen into 
contradictions. Rambam’s declaration that the Mes- 
siah need not perform wonders, resurrect the dead, 
or introduce anything unheard of into the order of 
the world, sounds like a modern Zionist credo. Had 
not the sages refrained from demanding “signs and 
wonders” from Bar Kokhba? It is true, Rabbi Akiva 
insisted that Bar Kokhba was the Messiah and per- 
severed in this belief until the national hero was 
defeated. For the future there remained but one 
identifying mark of the true Messiah: that he would 
triumph, rebuild the Temple, and gather the dis- 
persed of Israel. Maimonides adds an additional con- 
dition for the identification of the true Messiah: he 
must study the Torah and fulfill its commandments. 
This condition is no doubt of cardinal importance 
even for our times, in a modified form. (Akhad 
Ha’am has already stated that redemption will be 
accomplished by prophets, not by diplomats). A 
somewhat different development of this same idea is 
to be found in Midrash Tankhuma, which differen- 
tiates between ultimate redemption and the gathering 
of the dispersed into Palestine. Midrash Tankhuma 
states that Jews of all lands must gather in Palestine 
prior to the reestablishment of Jerusalem. In more 
modern days Rabbi Zevi Hirsch Kalischer expressed 
a similar idea. Messiah, he declared, would come and 
wonders would be performed after the Jews fulfill 
the commandment to settle in the Holy Land 
through their own efforts and sacrifices. 

That these are not abstract ideas, but a pattern 
according to which Jews behaved, has been demon- 
started. If Jews believed in a heavenly Jerusalem it 
was not because they rejected the earthly one. But 
since they could not attain the latter in a world of 
evil and hatred, they sought solace in a heavenly 
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Jerusalem. Sound national instinct thus found poetic 
and mystical expression as well as a realistic national 
form. Who can say whether we would today be in 
the midst of building an earthly Jerusalem had not 
many generations preserved the vision of the heav- 
enly Jerusalem? Akhad Ha’am, one of the most pro- 
found thinkers of our time, evidently could not rid 
himself of a certain “enlightened sophistication” 
when he wrote his famous phrase concerning the 
Jews who pray at the Wailing Wall as the living 
testimony of the destruction of the people. But had 
not generations of Jews poured out their sorrows 
before the Wailing Wall, who knows whether today 
we would have Nahalal, Daganiah and Tel Khai and 
the other places where sanctity and heroism merged. 
Had it not been for the collection boxes for Rabbi 
Meir Baal Ness, it is doubtful whether the blue-white 
boxes of the Jewish National Fund would have be- 
come the symbol of a Jewish home in our day. 


I understand the inner need of people, who 
shoulder the gigantic task of peacefully rebuilding a 
neglected and occupied land as a home for a nation 
of wanderers, to consider themselves as radical revo- 
lutionaries and absolute initiators. This is the psycho- 
logical explanation for the fact that in the first days 
of the revolutionary Zionist upsurge one could de- 
tect ideas that seemed to hark back to the historians 
discussed in the beginning of this essay. Certain Zion- 
ists cursed the passivity of the dispersion and con- 
demned the mystical Messianic hopes because they 
wanted to awake the people to the message of a new 
and free life. But much as we may admire the present 


day Jewish revolutionary—the Khalutz—and bless: 


the sacred fire which revealed itself in our era, the 
hundred generations of the past are no less dear to 
us, because they were a hundred and because from 
them we received a heritage of greatness, self-sacrifice, 
and martyrdom. If, today, we can appear before the 
world with morally justified demands and with a 
sincere belief in our right to Palestine, this is so not 
only because Jews lived there at one time as a sov- 
ereign people, but also because at all times their bond 
to the land found expression in prayers as well as 
in resolute deeds. Zionism means much to us and is 
understood by the world precisely because it is not 
something new, but an old, deeply grounded tradi- 
tion, the continuation of Jewish history. Zionism as 
a mere beginning would not have guided our steps 
to a desert and wasteland. Zionism as a historical 
continuation brought us to the gates of Palestine. 
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The “Judeo-Christian Tradition” 


by Bernard Heller 


“JUDEO-CHRISTIAN TRADITION” is 
fast becoming a Shibboleth, the probing of which 
is looked upon by its advocates as an act of sacrilege 
or as a challenge of the obvious. The term is in- 
tended to affirm the view that contemporary Judaism 
and Christianity share basic religious convictions and 
moral values despite their distinct modes of expres- 
sion. These common elements, moreover, are sup- 
posed to distinguish these two denominations from 
all other religious or non-religious systems. 

To what extent is there warrant for the claim that 
these two Faiths possess a common body of unique 
religious and moral teaching? If it exists, what is its 
character and essence: 1. Does the Judeo-Christian 
Tradition consist of theological doctrine; or 2., is it 
made up of forms of expression such as common 
symbols, rites and institutions; or 3., is it translatable 
into a fundamental moral objective and set of ethical 
injunctions? 


BEFORE we attempt to answer the above questions 
specifically some general observations will be in 
order. Judaism and Christianty are, of course, filially 
related. Early Christianity originated in Palestine. It 
was conceived by Jews and for Jews. Its original be- 
liefs, with variations and additions, were those of 
Judaism. Its calendar of holy days and festivals were 
those which were observed by Jews. The lore from 
which the followers of the Nazarene derived religious 
inspiration was the Holy Writ of the Jews. The sym- 
bols, ceremonies and prayers through which they ex- 
pressed their thoughts and emotions were those of 
Catholic Israel. The places where they gathered to 
pray and listen to discourses on subjects of utmost 
significance to them were the Synagogues. The char- 
acteristic attachment to Judaism of the early devotees 
of Christianity is clearly expressed in the caution and 
admonition which Matthew ascribes to Jesus. 
“Think not that I am come to destroy the law or the 
prophets: I am not come to destroy but to fulfill. For 
verily I say unto you, till heaven and earth pass, one jot 
or one tittle shall in no wise pass from the law till all 
be fulfilled. Whosoever therefore shall break one of these 
least commandments and shall teach men so, he shall be 
called the least in the Kingdom of Heaven; but whoso- 
ever shall do and teach them the same shall be called 
great in the Kingdom of Heaven.” (Matt. 5, 17) 


In the course of time some devotees of the new 
sect, perceiving the moral decadence of the Graeco- 
Roman world and the craving of many Gentiles for 
a spiritually meaningful interpretation of life, re- 
solved to proclaim the message of the new Faith to 
peoples of adjacent and distant regions. In the urge to 
acquire converts who were nurtured by civilizations 


that were alien to Judaism, concessions, compromises, 
and even capitulations became the order of the day. 
The dynamic and dialectically deft Paul initiated a 
program of adaptations which in a few centuries so 
altered the character and disposition of the new 
Faith that its kinship with Judaism was considerably 
obscured, Current pagan creeds and rites of Oriental 
mystery religions worked their way into expanding 
Christianity. This among other causes* affected 
Christianity adversely toward Judaism so that its 
advocates began to look upon Judaism not as a pro- 
genitor or confrere but as a sworn enemy. So hostile 
were some Christian groups (Gnostics) to Judaism 
that they brooked no bounds in the detraction of it. 
They were not deterred from heaping abuse even 
upon the God of the Jews, as well as upon their 
Holy Writ, the Old Testament. Their hearts would 
have been gladdened had they been able not only to 
metamorphize utterly what Christianity inherited 
from Judaism, but even to spew it out completely. 

Now, as an episode in the history of religion, the 
Judeo-Christian Tradition is an empirical fact. Chris- 
tianity did spring from Judaism. A mother-daughter 
analogy marks their relationship. In appearance, in 
once having had common experiences, and now 
some identical interests, striking resemblances may 
be detected. 

As ventures in the spiritualization of the prevail- 
ing conception of the world and life and man’s role 
in it, the two religions can also be grouped together, 
because of their anti-secular orientation and commit- 
ment. They have been and are actuated by a com- 
mon ideal of “religiosity.” Both rejected and reject 
the heathen view that the Universe is a conglomera- 
tion of amoral forces, that history is a congery of 
accidental events which are devoid of pattern and 
aim, and that man is a mechanical puppet whose 
moves are the product of physical pulls and pushes, 
or chemical actions and reactions, or drives of urges 
and libidos. 

Furthermore Christianity, despite its trinitarian 
delineation of the Godhead, is monotheistic in the 
sense that it refused to recognize evil as a divine 
ptinciple. The eminent sage and scholar, Professor 
Louis Ginzberg, has said: “In polytheism one can 
find deities who were solicitous over the practice of 


* The irresponsiveness of the Jew to the new Gospel and his 
coldness to its heralded Founder struck Christians as reflecting 
arrogance of spirit and gross skepticism. To the Jew the adoption 
of the new Faith signified a compromise with, if not a surrender 
of the belief in Monotheism. The abrogation of the Law, or Torah, 
was to them a rejection of the fountain whence they drew their 
spiritual sustenance. The opposition was therefore inevitable. It 
could be mitigated but not extirpated. One may detect the persist- 
ence of the Gnostic kind of anti-Jewishness in the views of German 
professors of the type of Lagarde and Harnack. 
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justice. The identification of moral concern with a , 
particular deity under that scheme is however a hap-, 
less incident. For when there are many gods, some 9 
good and some evil and some who are indifferent to J 


good and evil, it is natural that some would prefer 


one kind of deity and others would select members g 
of different categories. Under monotheism, the divine ¢ 
character of goodness is not an incidental item but ¢ 


becomes a part of the essence of the one God. 


Morality is to the Divine Being what the three sides 


are to a triangle.” 


If these be the implications of the Judeo- Christian § 
Tradition, it is difficult to gainsay its claims. When 
we attempt however to specify the manifestations of 2 
the Judeo-Christian Tradition in the current profes- ¢ 


sions and practices of the two Faiths, our task be- 


comes exceedingly difficult. In Christianity, the ¢ 
Judaic and the pagan and the anti-Judaic elements § 
have been so fused together that it is hard to separate 
and restore the original ingredients that make up § 


the amalgam. 


Furthermore in our quest we must beware against J 
claiming, as the exclusive possession of the Jewish g 
and Christian traditions, beliefs and moral principles ¢ 
which have been and are esteemed and practiced by ¢ 


all religions. We must enumerate those features and 


qualities which they both possess and which distin- 


guish them from all other cultures. The designation 
“Christian” has as little warrant to be placed before 
the word “charity” or “honor” as would the name 
of any of the other great Eastern or Western re- 
ligions. Certainly, to claim these virtues as Judeo- 
Christian has no greater justification. 

With this preliminary discussion we can proceed 
to answer the queries we set for ourselves at the be- 
ginning of the article: 


1—A common theological creed cannot be said to 
constitute today the distinctive feature of Judaism 
and Christianity. In the first place the ideas of God, 
Providence, Revelation, Immortality not only vary 
as between these two Faiths but even amongst the 
members of the same faith. Even in the Christianity 
of the Middle Ages, when the Church dictated the 
substance and the form of each man’s religious af- 
firmations, the need for frequent councils to restate 
old and to avow new dogmas shows that it was diffi- 
cult to define permanently the ordained creed or to 
regiment the religious thinking of the members of 
the Church. 

Furthezmore, the major theological doctrines to 
which contemporary Judaism and Christianity sub- 
scribe, it will be seen, are affirmed by many religious 
communions that lie outside the orbit of these two 
traditions. They were not strange even to individuals 
who were nurtured by Greek and Roman cultures. 

The belief in the existence of divine powers or a 
Divine Power, and the hope for life after death, the 
assurance that a man’s good deeds will be rewarded 
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and his misdeeds punished, have been recognized 
even by the scholastics to be creeds not exclusive to 
Christianity. They therefore postulated what they 
termed “Natural Religion,” which consisted of re- 
ligious tenets to the discovery of which one came 
through the use of natural reason. The illuminations 
which were peculiar to Christianity, said they, are 
the result of a special gift of God. The means was 
a supernatural revelation of which the Church was 
the appointed custodian. The theological ideas now 
termed the “Judeo-Christian Tradition” belong to 
the consensus gentium — except that in the classic 
formulations of these two religions, as well as in 
Islam and the refined Oriental religions, these ideas 
have been purged of their mythological and anthro- 
pomorphic crudities. 


The theologian of a faith which contends that it 
repesents the last word in God’s Revelation (and 
therefore is in a class by itself) is ill at ease when 
its basic teachings are shown to be widespread. The 
theologian’s response usually is to argue that while 
the noblest flower in the garden may be reduced 
chemically to the basic. substance of ether plants, its 
real value or beauty is evidenced when it remains 
in its original state and retains its natural form, odor, 
and fragrance. Less metaphorically, in the case of 
both orthodox Judaism and Christianity, the pre- 
eminence claimed is based upon certain historic occa- 
sions of Revelation, from which each derives the 
conviction of transcendent authority — just as does 
Islam from a different historic occasion. But it is pre- 
cisely this which divides Judaism and Christianity— 
rather than singling out a unified distinct Judeo- 
Christian Tradition. 


2—The genealogy of the forms and institutions of 
Christianity goes back to rites and festivals of Juda- 
ism, the proponents of the Judeo-Christian Tradi- 
tion rightly aver. Easter, for example, is connected 
with the Passover; Whitsunday (on which is com- 
memorated the descent of the Holy Ghost upon the 
Apostles) is linked with the Feast of Pentecost 
(which commemorates the giving of the Law 
[Torah] to Israel on Mt. Sinai). The ecclesiastical 
hierarchy of Catholicism, it is maintained, is an 
adaptation of the priestly gradations, ranging from 
Aaron and his successors to the lowly Levite, to 
whom was assigned the ordinary work of assisting 
the officiating priest. The order and mass of church 
service have as their model the ritual of the Temple 
in Jerusalem. The so-called Last Supper of which 
the Galilean and his disciples partook may not have 
been the Seder wherein the Exodus from Egypt is 
retold. The bread and wine which Jesus gave to his 
disciples may not have been the unleavened cakes 
(matzot) and the wine of Passover (the “Arba 
Kosot”—four cups, which later were deemed to sym- 
bolize the different words in Scripture designating 
the redemption). Even if (as some scholars main- 
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tain) the Last Supper was an ordinary repast in 
which a group (khavurah) participated, its ritual 
was part of the Jewish sacramental tradition. The 
ceremonies which were performed followed the pat- 
tern which prevailed among the faithful and ob- 
servant Jews of that and subsequent times. The cup 
of wine, the entree, like the cocktail that precedes a 
meal today, was, however, accompanied by a bene- 
diction thanking God for the fruit of the vine. The 
breaking of the bread, the “bctziat ha-pat,” was the 
blessing which accompanied the cutting and eating 
of the first morsel of the loaf. 


Admitting all the above as facts, it must be stated 
that the accent on the kinship of the present forms 
and institutions of Christianity with those of Juda- 
ism is very likely to prove misleading. For the 
antecedents of the supposed bequests of the Syna- 
gogue to the Church are not unchallengeable. Their 
lineage is not always direct. The new sect at various 
stages in its development, it must be remembered, 
succumbed to the lure of Oriental and Hellenistic 
rites and cults. Escapades and misalliances between 
Christianity and flourishing pagan rites ensued. The 
progeny of such unions could not but be tainted, at 
least from the Jewish point of view. Not that Juda- 
ism in its formative period refrained from pursuing 
a similar course of appropriation of current heathen 
practices. This difference, however, must not be ig- 
nored. When the new sect or religion opened its 
doors to pagan infiltration, an interval of nearly a 
thousand years had already elapsed since the Hebrews 
of old approved the adoption of the ways of their 
heathen neighbors. In that interval, the Jews suc- 
ceeded in modifying and spiritualizing what they 
assimilated to such a degree that the mark of the 
origin of the new customs became totally obliterated. 
Judaism in the early centuries of the Christian era 
became so monotheistic and puritan-minded that it 
reacted violently to the least defection from the age- 
sanctioned actions and attitudes. The new forms and 
institutions adoped by Christianity therefore consti- 
tuted an element which separated the two Faiths. 


Christmas and Easter, for example, are regarded 
by the majority as the most sacred festivals of the 
Christian calendar. They are linked to the most sig- 
nificant events in the life of Jesus—the founder of 
the Faith. That even these most holy days proceed 


_ from pagan celebrations is attested by the research 


of as eminent an authority of comparative religions 
as Sir James G. Frazer: 


“Among the gods of eastern origin who in the decline 


of the ancient world competed against each other for the — 


allegiance of the West was the old Persian diety of 
Mithra. The immense popularity of his worship is at- 
tested by the monuments illustrative of it which have 
been found scattered in profusion all over the Roman 
Empire. In respect both of doctrines and rites the cult 
of Mithra appears to have presented many points of 
‘resemblance not only to the religion of the Mother of 
the Gods but also to Christianity. The similarity struck 
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the Christian doctors themselves and was explained by 
them as a work of the devil, who sought to seduce the 
souls of men from the true faith by a false and insidious 
imitation of it. ... However that may be, there can be 
no doubt that the Mithraic religion proved a formidable 
rival to Christianity, combining as it did a solemn ritual 
with aspirations after moral purity and a hope for im- 
mortality. Indeed the issue of the conflict hetween the 
two faiths appears for a time to have hung in the bal- 
ance. An instructive relic of the long struggle is rre- 
served in our festival of Christmas which the Church 
seems to have borrowed directly from its heathen rival. 
In the Julian calendar the twenty-fifth of December was 
reckoned the winter solstice, and it was regarded as the 
Nativity of the Sun, because the day begins to lengthen 
and the power of the sun to increase from the turning 
point of the year. The ritual of the Nativity, as it appears 
to have been celebrated in Syria and Egypt, was remark- 
able. The celebrants retired into certain inner shrines, 
from which at midnight they issued with a loud cry, 
The Virgin has brought forth! The light is waxing! The 
Egyptians even represented the new-born sun by the 
image of an infant which on his birthday, the winter 
solstice, they brought forth and exhibited to his wor- 
shippers. No doubt the Virgin who thus conceived and 
bore a son on the twenty-fifth of December was the 
great Oriental goddess whom the Semites called the 
Heavenly Virgin or simply the Heavenly Goddess; in 
Semitic lands she was a form of Astarte. Now Mithra 
was regularly identified by his worshippers with the 
Sun, the Unconquered Sun, as they called him; hence 
his nativity also fell on the twenty-fifth of December. 
The Gospels say nothing as to the day of Christ’s birth, 
and accordingly the early Church did not celebrate it.” 


The proponents of the Judeo-Christian Tradition 
in pointing to a common milieu must not ignore the 
new meanings which Christians have attributed even 
to Judaean forms which they adopted. The wine and 
water of the Communion, for example, may be traced 
back to the Aosot and matzot of the Seder, or the 
routine accompanying the ordinary meal of an ob- 
servant Jew; but these sacraments now have been 
removed from their setting and entangled in a cluster 
of distinctive dogmas (e.g., transubstantiation, incar- 
nation.) The bottles may be similar in shape and the 
hue of the glass may seem identical; their contents, 
however, are now different. 


3—When we ponder over the moral tenets which are 
supposed to constitute the unchallengeably unique 
endowments of the Judeo-Christian Tradition, we 
often find nothing more than specious slogans and 
tinselled half-truths. Had the devotees of the Judeo- 
Christian Tradition been content to affirm that these 
two religious systems refined and spiritualized pre- 
vailing ethical notions and customs, or that they em- 
phasized and uniquely exalted certain aspects of 
religious thought and life, one could easily append 

n “Amen” to their dicta. They avow, however, that 
certain moral concepts were discovered by Judaism 
and Christianity. Devoted as the writer is to the faith 
of his fathers, and highly as he esteems the spiritual 
and moral legacy of his people, he feels that the 
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claim to exclusive possession and revelation of the 


virtues which have been associated with Judaism and. 


Christianity are unwarranted and gratuitous. Aggre- 
gates of men lived together millennia before the 
advent of Christianity and Judaism. Even after these 
religions were promulgated and developed into civil- 
izations, there were societies and peoples with cul- 
tures and ways of life which cannot be said to have 
been influenced by Judaism or Christianity; and yet 
we find these groups professing and practicing vir- 
tues upon which the apostles of the Judeo-Christian 
tradition have put a first lien in the name of these 
two faiths. 

For an illustration of the thesis that social con- 
sciousness and a sense of duty were not the attributes 
of one tradition, one may cite the rules of conduct 
and the disciplines which followers of Buddha, Con- 
fucius, Zoroaster, Epicurus, and Zeno have set for 
themselves, or deduced from the teachings of their 
masters. One can refer to the ethical expositions of 
a Plato or Aristotle or to the sayings of an Epictetus 
or Marcus Aurelius, to whose moral vision the 
Fathers and Doctors of the Church were obliged to 
pay homage. But for testimony we shall present a few 
exhibits from less obvious quarters, for example, from 
a culture so far removed from the Judeo-Christian 
Tradition as that of the South American Indians 
(Incas). 

In an essay on the Ethics and Morality of the 
American Indians, H. B. Alexander says: 


“The whole moral ideal of the Inca civilization may 
perhaps best be expressed in the words which Garcilasso 
gives as the address of the Sun to the parents of the 
Inca race. 

“‘My children, when you have brought the people of 
these lands to our obedience you should have care to 
maintain them therein by the laws of reason, of piety, of 
clemency and equity; doing for them all which a good 
father is accustomed to do for the children whom he 
has brought into the world and tenderly loves. In this 
you will follow my example, for, as you know I cease 
not from doing good to mortals, lighting them with my 
light and giving them the means of following their 
affairs; warming them when they are cold, making fer- 
tile their fields and their pastures, fructifying the trees, 
making the herds to multiply, and bringing rain or fair 
weather as their needs are... .’” (Royal Commentaries 
1 XV) Hastings Dictionary of Religion and Ethics 
Vol. V p. 441. 


The Eskimo, we are told, has no word for war or 
revenge, and his readiness to share his catch with 
the weak and the aged of his community is notable. 
Primitive societies with the most heathenish prac- 
tices often show a deep regard for virtues and dis- 
ciplines which in many cases are evidenced by mod- 
erns only through lip service. The primitive’s affirma- 
tion of the blood relationship that exists between the 
members of his clan and its deity, if it does not 
emanate from the dim realization of the precious- 
ness of human personality, is the seed of such a belief. 


Here finally are sundry commands or counsel from 
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men of antiquity who distinguished themselves in 
fields other than ethics: 


“I established the law and justice in the land.” (Pro- 
logue, Code of Hammurabi King of Babylonia about 
2250 B.C.) 


“‘Honor thy father and thy mother’ stands written 
among the three laws of most revered righteousness.” 
( Aeschylus 525-456 B.C. ) 


“Destiny waiteth alike for them that men call free 
and them by others mastered.” ( Aeschylus) 


“To err from the right path is common to mankind.” 
(Sophocles 496-406 B.C.) 


“Do not persist, then, to retain at heart 

One sole idea, that the thing is right 

Which your mouth utters, and naught else beside.” 
(Sophocles ) 

“I for my own part, having learnt of late 

Those hateful to us we are not to hate 

As though they might not soon be friends again.” 
(Sophocles) 


“Silver and gold are not the only coin; 
Virtue too passeth current all over the world.” 
(Euripides 484-406 B.C.) 
“When good men die their goodness does not perish, 
But lives though they are gone. As for the bad, 
All that was theirs dies and is buried with them.” 
(Euripides ) 

“In case of dissension, never dare to judge till you've 
heard the other side.” (Euripides ) 


Sparing and sketchy as is the testimony which we 
have marshalled, it is evident that the connotations 
which have been given to the word pagan and 
heathen are as defamatory as are meanings which 
have become associated with the appellations of 
Pharisee, Jew, or Turk. 

When the Psalmist accorded to them that feared 
the Lord (Yirei Adonai) a category of religious 
merit separate and distinct from that of Israel or the 
house of Aaron (see Psalm 118), when the doctors 
of the Talmud averred that the fundamentals of 
morality, the seven Laws of Noah, antedated the Sin- 
naitic Revelation — they manifested a liberality of 
spirit and a loyalty to truth which the apostles of the 
Judeo-Christian Tradition could well emulate. 
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A Tzaddik in Nueremberg 
by K. Sabbethai 


Say not thou: How was it that the former days 
were better than these? For it is not out of wisdom 
that thou inguirest concerning this. 


Ecclesiastes 7, 10 


r IS CERTAINLY far from my mind to speak in 

defense of “these times,” of its men or its women, 
its rabbis and teachers. I could hardly bear to attempt 
this even in regard to that part of our times which 
was, so to speak, normal; much less, of course, in 
regard to these days of shame, whose atmosphere 
is clogged with gas-chamber fumes, from one end of 
the earth to the other, and whose men are not men 
but more resemble dogs in their degradation. My 
whole intention is no more than to tell about a cer- 
tain strange creature, who, no doubt through some 
caprice of the Almighty, has been transposed from 
other, purer times to our day of chaos and confusion; 
to tell how that creature lived, or rather suffered tor- 
ments here, in Streicher’s town of Nuremberg,—or 
more accurately, in the halls of the War Crimes 
Court, from which he neither had the time, nor the 
desire, to emerge for a single moment into the pol- 
luted streets. 

That creature is a young Jew. Even though he 
completed his education in America and not in 
Eastern Europe, there is no scar of the many scars 
on our souls which he has not precisely registered, 
there is no pain we have suffered that he has not felt. 
The man’s name is Wood. His close friends call him 
“Isaac,” (and we, the few brands plucked from the 
burning of the Jews called him “Yitzkhak.”) But 
sometimes it seems to me that both names are mis- 
taken, falling away from the essential quality of the 
man. His true name only a few know: it is certainly 
not “Wood,” nor is it any Anglicized “Isaac,” but 
simply “Rebbi Yitzkhak,” one of those great and 
saintly Reb Yitzkhaks of older times, removed from 
his proper setting in order to redeem the flaws which 
have afflicted the being of men and of the Jew in 
our time. 


OFFICIALLY the man was a member of the American 
prosecutor’s staff here in Nuremberg. His main task 
was to prepare the case concerning “crimes against 
Jews.” If we have heard, in the prosecution of these 
‘ points, tones expressive of deep faith and great pain, 
be certain they came from the heart of our Reb 
Yitzhakl; and if in other places the true pitch was 
lost and false tones were heard, it was certainly be- 
cause his words were omitted and replaced by the 
terms of the lawyers. But in addition to his official 
post, this man had an unofficial post, to which he 
devoted his blood and marrow, his health, his time, 
all his capacities—in short, his whole private life. 
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It is not easy to define the functions of that “post.” 
Once a J.D.C. worker happened to be visiting Reb 
Yitzkhak’s room, in the midst of two dozen other 
Jews who congregated there. Mystified, he asked: 
“What really is your position and function here?” 
Yitzkhak seemed at that moment like a child caught 
in a misdemeanor; he smiled and did not know what 
to answer. Turning to me, he asked: Perhaps you 
know my position here? But I, too, did not know. 
What answer could I give to a J.D.C. man, who 
knows that everyone must have an official position, 
printed on stationery and engraved on _ rubber 
stamps? Reb Yitzkhakl had no such position. The 
man had innumerable “posts” and assumed, one after 
another, immense burdens. Sometimes, watching his 
tired face, his melancholy eyes, I asked myself: 
Whence does he draw spiritual and physical strength 
to carry the weight of all those undertakings? If I 
were to try to define his position here, I might say 
as a first approach, Rebbi Yitzkhak was the ambassa- 
dor of Jewish suffering in the Sanhedrin of Nurem- 
berg. But this is far from complete, if we do not add 
at once, he was the great protestant. He protested 
incessantly; against everyone, collectively and indi- 
vidually. Sometimes when I would see him fighting 
out some “issue,” I would imagine that he was the 
representative of justice to the Hall of Justice in 
Nuremberg, the advocate of honesty, the great 
protestant against pettiness and stupidity, falsehood 
and cruelty, the great antagonist of “these times.” 


I FIRST met the man during the early sessions of the 
International Sanhedrin here, when, as the corre- 
spondent of Unzer Veg, the organ of the Jewish 
DP’s, I encountered difficulties in getting admitted 
to the proceedings. One day, as I was standing in the 
press room, unburdening myself of my bitterness to 
one of the Jewish journalists, an acquaintance of his, 
wearing the uniform of an American sergeant, ap- 
proached us. He listened to the story as the journalist 
repeated it, and answered in a single phrase: “Fine 
fellows! And you mean you haven’t found time to 
cable such a story to America yet?” Simple words; 
but one must have heard how they were spoken in 
order to sense the profound contempt of this Jew 
against all the petty big-shots here, because none of 
them was big enough to have the doors of the San- 
hedrin flung open to a representative of those chiefly 
oppressed by the defendants; in order to sense his 
bitterness against anyone of our people who did not 
dedicate his whole attention to such a matter! Yes, 
his whole attention, for with less than this no one 
fulfilled his obligations in the eyes of that man; for 
with less than this he himself could not satisfy the 
demands he laid upon himself. 

That was the man, and such were his commit- 
ments. Any man in Israel, and any institution in 
Israel, whether in Palestine or America, in Munich 
or in Frankfurt, who needed something done in 
Nuremberg, had a single address: Rebbi Yitzkhak. 
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To him, deeply Zionist as he was, it made not the 
slightest difference from whom the call came: to 
everyone he gave to the full extent of his great 
"apacity, without hesitation or afterthought. He is 
one of those who were born to be more than men— 
indeed whole institutions in themselves. One of the 
functions of Rebbi Yitzkhak’s unofficial post was to 
collect historic material and documents for all who 
asked — even for those who did not ask. He sent 
countless shipments to the Hebrew University Library 
in Jerusalem, ‘to Dr. Jacob Robinson of the World 
Jewish Congress’ research institute and to YIVO 
(Yiddish Scientific Institute) in New York, to the 
Historical Commission in Munich,— and to whom 
did he not send? The man was continually scurrying 
about to obtain documents from the English, the 
Danes, the Americans, the Czechs. There was enough 
in this alone to occupy a “normal” staff of half a 
dozen people, but one man handled it regularly, 
punctiliously, and with unmatched devotion and 
understanding. 

If a Jew came to Nuremberg on his personal af- 
fairs, whom could he turn to except Rebbi Yitzkhak? 
And always, one found his room full of Jews like 
the seeds in a pomegranate: Jewish correspondents, 
officials of institutions, or just ordinary camp inmates 
or members of the &halutz farms, wishing perhaps 
no more than the gratification of seeing the mur- 
derers in the dock, or coming to receive food and 
clothing parcels which were sent to him in an un- 
ending stream, or, it might be, a letter from some 
relative in America, located through his good offices, 
or with a letter to be sent to a relative (address un- 
known). 

For Rebbi Yitzkhakl assumed not only the am- 
bassadorship of Israel’s past suffering. He shouldered 
the burden of the orphans of Israel, the surviving 
remnant, with their yearning toward their remaining 
kin overseas, as well as the anguish and concern of 
those relatives abroad about the fate of the survivors 
of their family in the camps. The man got thousands 
of letters from every corner of the earth—and an- 
swered every letter and attended to every need. For he 
spent himself without measure on behalf of any 
petitioner. And in this, it seems to me, we touch a 
central point in our sketch of Rebbi Yitzkhakl’s 
spiritual physiognomy. 


THERE are among us—to be sure, not many—men 
endowed with the gift of selflessness in the service 
of great causes, in the service of all Israel, or even 
of a particular local community. I do not speak iron- 
ically but in all earnestness of these few faithful, 
honest, and honorable public servants. But how much 
fewer are those among us whose love is not altogether 
absorbed in Israel as a whole, in that great mysterious 
entity; those who do not disdain to love also Reb 
Israel, the petty, trying, difficult, crushed, lowly in- 
dividual Jew. Thin are the ranks of those who spend 
themselves in the obscure struggle to secure his daily 
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needs. How many Rebbi Yitzkhaks have we, with 
eyes to see and ears to hear, with thinking minds and 
feeling hearts, with the material for a thousand 
“scoops” and journalistic sensations in their port- 
folios—and with the skill to write them—who do 
not load the cable wires with their }i.iant thoughts 
and impressions, who make no name for themselves 
and rake in no money, but instead sit all day and 
most of the night writing letters to a Jew in Fahren- 
wald in Bavaria, and to his niece in Kentucky; to a 
friend in Chicago and an acquaintance in Washing- 
ton who may help if they hear that the £tbbutz “Nili” 
on Streicher’s estate and the kibbutz “B'nai Akiva” 
in Fahrwitz need one thing or another? Truly, it 
seems there still remain men of this mettle, of whom 
it is impossible to make “important personages.” It 
is a height to which not every man can attain. 

I recall that in all my various wanderings over 
Europe, I met only one other who reached that level. 
It was the last surviving Tzaddik of Radzin. I am not 
a devotee of Khassidic Tzaddikim generally, nor, in 
particular, of the Tzaddikim of “former days.” But 
when I found myself in late summer, 1939, at the 
outbreak of the war, in Radzin, and met that young 
man, seeing how he gave up his days, neglected his 
prayers, abandoned his studies and all the concerns 
of his rabbinate in behalf of the simple, earthly, daily 
cares of the Jewish refugees in Radzin; when I saw 
how he entered heart and soul into the petty worries 
of those Jews, remembering that this one had lost 
his shoes on the road, and that another needed to 
cash a five hundred zloty bill, while a third had a 
headache and required aspirin—when I saw all this 
I was ashamed of myself and all my modern Jewish 
brethren. We have, indeed, produced everything: 
writers and teachers, revolutionaries and khalutzim. 
But one thing we have noi begotten: men who have 
the power of being—exemplars of humanity. 

But—why should I conceal it?—I regard the level 
of Rebbi Yitzkhakl the Tzaddik of Nuremberg as 
higher than the level of that Tzaddik of Radzin. The 
latter regarded every man in Israel as a pure and 
holy vessel. He saw no flaw in them, and in his eyes 
it was clear and unquestioned, a first principle, that 
every Jew was worthy of having the Rebbi of Radzin 
humble himself on his behalf. It is not so with Rebbi 
Yitzkhakl. He is a man whose eyes are open. He is 
of our generation, his heart is eaten up with the same 
doubts which prey upon every man of these times. 
As to us, his “clients,” he saw all our weakness and 
sensed all our pettiness. I sometimes suspect that deep 
in his heart he knew that, in fact, we were not worthy 
of his sacrificing himself for us; but nevertheless he 
gave up his days and nights to us and our petty, often 
all too personal, concerns. 


YES, the man knew what was going on about him. 
It was enough to see only once his cloudy brow, to 
meet his sharp glance, to hear him pass his bitter 
judgment, whether on events in the world at large, 
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or in our little world, in order to realize that he did 
not deceive himself by even the shadow of an illu- 
sion. He had taken with him to the University of 
Harvard and to the academy of Jewish studies a 
merciless and penetrating approach to learning, remi- 
niscent of the Lithuanian Jewish Yeshivot of Telz 
and Slobodka. Even though he had never studied at 
a Yeshivah during his early youth in the Vilna re- 
gion, one could mark the workings of the same prin- 
ciple which we used to quote to ourselves there: 
Above all, do not deceive yourself. Follow the thread 
to the end, grasp the real substance of the matter. 

He was a historian, and dealt with every problem 
from a broad historical perspective. Whether it was 
an essay on Timoshenko, a book review, a detailed 
memorandum for Mr. Dodd, the American prosecu- 
tor, on von Neurath’s activities, or simply a letter to 
friends about conditions in Germany—in each case 
one sensed a rigorous avoidance of banality. His writ- 
ing style was vigorous but smooth and precise, a 
concise expression for the broad range of his outlook. 
In our world of “important personages,” his sheer 
abilities were outstanding. But who would dare to 
make such comparisons in Rebbi Yitzkhakl’s pres- 
ence? He knew the value of the customary “distinc- 
tions” of the world too well not to abhor them with a 
bitter contempt, he was too big to permit his becom- 
ing a “big-shot.” And even when we, before his de- 
parture from Nuremberg for a trip to Palestine, 
wished to sit with him at a modest and innocent fare- 
well dinner, we had to resort to the most refined 
diplomacy in order to force him to be with us at the 
kibbutz “Nili.” We were all certain that at any mo- 
ment, Yitzkhak would burst forth with his con- 
temptuous laugh: “What, do you also give ban- 
quets?” 

Yes, the man knows the value of things. He knows 
it from the history written in ink, and he knows it 
from thousands of documents written in the blood 
of our people, which he has made the major part of 
his life for almost a year. For there were many who 
were here, and left, each one for his proper position 
and to his own life. But Rebbi Yitzkhak remained— 
to the end. He cannot part—neither from the dead, 
nor from the living, whose death and whose life he 
knows far better, perhaps, than those who were them- 
selves present. From knowledge of these things, he 
sees how evil is everywhere under our sun. And he 
stayed here, in the house of blood, in the city of 
blood, that is in the land of blood . . . and protested! 
He seemed like a live volcano, pouring fire and brim- 
stone on everything around: on the past and present, 
the dead and the living, the collectivity and the in- 
dividual, on Jew and on Gentile. And it seemed: 
There is no one who passes muster in his eyes. 

Once we two were together with Dr. Weiss, chief 
of the Yugoslav delegation at Nuremberg, watching 
a Communist demonstration in the streets. Rebbi 
Yitzkhakl, as was his custom, poured out the vials of 
his wrath upon the assembly. This time it was the 
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mendacity of the politics of Moscow which brought 
forth his scorn. Dr. Weiss, as an adherent of that 
cause, could not, of course, let such criticism go un- 
answered: “You are an eternal negator, nothing 
pleases you. In that way, a new world cannot be 
built. Man cannot live on sheer negativism.” Rebbi 
Yitzkhak smiled and did not answer. It was I who 
said to Dr. Weiss: “Be quiet. Is it Wood’s fault that 
this world does not deserve to survive?” 


But that, of course, was only an answer by way of 
humor. To the core of the matter, Dr. Weiss, with all 
due respect, failed to penetrate. In the depths of 
Rebbi Yitzkhakl’s spirit, what appears as “negativ- 
ism” is rooted in a great and mighty affirmation. For 
the man carries with him a great Positive, a lofty 
measure by which he judges men and their acts. His 
tragedy, and the tragedy of those men and acts he 
must judge, is that so few can meet the test. Thence 
his scoffing, his “negativism,” his protest—and his 
brimstone. But one need hear only once the joy, the 
very khassidic rapture with which he will sometimes 
exclaim: There is a good fellow! There is a really 
able boy! There is a decent man! to understand how 
powerful is the affirmation he lives by, and how 
much, therefore, he suffers because life is as it is. 


This is the tale of 2 man who has been set outside 
his proper place and time. So suffered one of God's 
creatures, a straight and modest man, who took upon 
his shoulders the loss of the dead and the pain of the 
living, the grief of the world and the unhappiness of 
his people. And his face grew paler and paler, and 
the sadness of his eyes grew larger and larger .. . 


THE AUTHOR: 
K. SABBETHAI is the nom de plume of a4 survivor 
of the Hitler death camps who serves as a cor- 
respondent for Unzer Veg, organ of the Jewish 
“displaced persons” in the American zone in 
Germany. 
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Judah L. 


JUDAH L. MAGNES 
appeared before the Anglo- 
American Inquiry Committee in Jer- 
usalem, and the time came for Rich- 
ard H. S. Crossman to question him 
in his turn, Mr. Crossman began 
with these words: 

“I would like to say two sentences 
before I question Doctor Magnes. 
I was asking about you this morn- 
ing, and somebody told me you were 
the only reasonable man in Pales- 
tine. When I was listening to you, 
I began to see why he paid you 
that compliment.” 

It is altogether likely, however, 
that Mr. Crossman, a bit of a wag 
whose tongue is sometimes in his 
cheek even when it is articulating the 
smoothest phrases, meant something 
quite different from what his words 
on the surface convey. His statement 
might repay closer study, particu- 
larly with reference to the expres- 
sions “I began to see” and “‘compli- 
ment,” and of course, ‘‘the only rea- 
sonable man.’’ Can he have meant 
that until witnessing Magnes’ per- 
formance he had doubted his “‘rea- 
sonableness,” and that even now he 
merely acknowledged that one might 
be deceived by the Magnes charm 
into believing him “reasonable’’? 
How otherwise can one understand 
Mr. Crossman’s next remarks: 

“I am not going to discuss the 
details of your plan because I feel 
if that were possible, nobody would 
possibly not want to see it done. The 
real problem is whether it is prac- 

Surely the least one expects of a 
“reasonable” man is that any plan 
he persists in advocating shall be 
practical — particularly when he 
stands almost alone in his advocacy 
against a large consensus of opinion. 

Be that as it may, one of the won- 
ders of our times is that assiduous 
publicity has made it very easy for 
undiscriminating tongues to pass au- 
tomatically from the noun “Dr. 
Magnes” to the adjectives “‘reason- 


Magnes: Immoderate 


by Ben Halpern 


able,” “peaceable,” and particularly 
“moderate.” The New York Times 
at well-spaced intervals presents Dr. 
Magnes in the light of Palestine’s 
“man of good will’ and “apostle of 
compromise.” British government 
officials have made a regular prac- 
tice of letting the name of Magnes 
lead all the rest in their roster of 
““moderates.”” Thus habit, arising 
from the unremitting repetition of 
suitable auditory and visual stimuli, 
has built up in the public mind a 
conviction that it was Dr. Magnes 
who stood as the model for Mr. 
Leigh Hunt’s paean to Abou ben 
Adhem. 


THE TRUTH is, of course, that Dr. 
Magnes is a stubborn, self-willed 
dogmatist, whose every utterance be- 
trays his contempt for logic and fact, 
if they point to any other than his 
predetermined conclusion. He is — 
an immoderate. He is the opposite 
of a democrat—for ‘2 is psychologi- 
cally incapable of the fundamental 
democratic attitude of ‘“‘reasonable- 
ness,” which expresses itself in the 
following working hypothesis: It is 
possible that I may be wrong; per- 
haps it is I, not everyone else, who is 
out of step. Oracularism is an atti- 
tude which has its place of high val- 
ue in history—it was characteristic of 
the prophets; but, when combined 
with power, it has its dire perils— 
as it is also characteristic of the dicta- 
tors. And Dr. Magnes, long installed 
in the Presidency of the Hebrew 
University, has for several years now 
been the head of a party; fortunately 
still very small. 

How peculiarly immoderate is the 
Magnes view emerges very clearly 
from his testimony before the An- 


glo-American Committee, to which 


we have already referred. The major 
premise upon which his whole posi- 
tion rests is that only ‘‘a compro- 
mise’ can save the situation in Pal- 
estine; without an agreement through 
which Jews and Arabs would each 
relinquish a part of their maximum 


aspirations, the country will not 
have peace. One would assume there- 
fore: that (1), if the program of bi- 
nationalism favored by the Magnes 
group should turn out to be unac- 
ceptable to either or both sides, Jews 
and Arabs—if, that is, no compro- 
mise could be agreed upon on this 
basis—Dr. Magnes would abandon 
it; and (2), if it could be shown 
that, assuming both sides were made 
to agree, the bi-nationalist scheme 
could not work without perpetual 
irritations and breakdowns, Dr. 
Magnes would then also abandon it. 
And so he would, indeed — if he 
were not an immoderate. Being tem- 
peramentally authoritarian and intel- 
lectually doctrinaire, Dr. Magnes 
takes a different view: he thinks that 
bi-nationalism ought to be imposed 
by force and maintained by external 
authority if —as seems likely — it 
cannot be instituted or operated by 
consent, 

To many this statement will ap- 
pear surprising; and I therefore 
hasten to document it by quoting 
at length from the testimony’. The 
statement submitted by the Magnes 
(Ikhud) Party endorses the impo- 
sition of “bi-nationalism’’ without 
consent in the following words: 


“IF THE ONE OR THE OTH- 


ER REFUSED. 

“It may be asked what would be 
the position, if the one or the 
other of the two peoples refused 
their cooperation in carrying out 
such plans as we have proposed. 

“Our answer is, that both peoples 
would eventually cooperate, that in- 
deed there would be no other way 
for them—Provided, that Jewish- 
Arab cooperation in a bi-national 
Palestine based on parity be clearly 
and sincerely and determinedly 
made the main objective of the 
major policy.” (p.26) 


Quotations (and page references) are 
from the pamphlet Wesas A Bi-National 
State, now being distributed in the United 
States by Dr. Magnes. All italics are as in 
the original. B. H. 
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While this gives unmistakable 
sanction to setting up a bi-national 
political system in Palestine whether 
or not this “compromise” obtains 
the consent of Jews and Arabs, it 
evades the question of how it will 
be enforced against the will of 
either or both parties. Bartley Crum 
followed up this point in question- 
ing Dr. Magnes. 

The text of the discussion (pp 
53-54) follows: 

“Mr. Crum: Doctor Magnes, sup- 
pose that this Committee recom- 
mended a bi-national State to our 
respective Governments and that 
that suggestion also included the 
suggestion that the Mandatory 
Power attempt to put it into force 
or into effect. Is it your suggestion 
that British and American arms be 
used for that purpose, if need be? 

“A. Well, Mr. Crum, I don’t 
know just how many arms in gen- 
eral would be necessary. It would 
depend, I think, very largely on the 
way it was put—on the conviction 
with which it was meant—on the 
men who are going to work all of 
this out. 

“If your Governments will de- 
cide on the policy of a bi-national 
Palestine, you just can’t put it into 
effect overnight. You have to go 
through a long process, and it is 
some of th steps in this long, rather 
wearisonie education process that 
we have tried to outline. 

“Q. In one of your articles, 
which I think was filed here, you 
suggested, I believe, that the Eng- 
lish and American Governments 
should back the proposal. 

“A. Yes, I did. I proposed that 
in an article in the Foreign Affairs 
in January, 1943. And I proposed 
a Commission like yours at the time. 

“Q. I would take it you meant 
by “power,” by force, if need be. 

“A. I suppose so, in the last 
analysis, I don’t want to shirk that 
problem. If one starts out on the 
assumption, however, that force is 
going to be used, one will have 
much less patience in trying to 
work it through without force. You 
have to try to determine in advance 
that this is reasonable; that this is 
just, more or less, all around; that 
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there are men of good will to be 
found everywhere, and of course, 
committees or boards who are go- 
ing to try and pick out good men; 
who are going to have expert ad- 
vice; who are going to do it gradu- 
ally. You can’t introduce a bi- 
national state all at once. But if, in 
the last analysis, the time comes 
when a show of arms will have to 
be made, well, then I don’t want 
to invite the United States Army 
here. I should regret very much to 
see it here, if you want to ask me 
my personal opinion. May I add 
one more word: 

“At that time, presumably, there 
might be agreement in the Security 
Council of the UNO which would 
know how to do this thing better 
than if we invited the British Army 
or the American Army or any other 
army.” 

At which point, Mr. Crum must 
have leaned back and wiped his 
brow, thinking: Got it, by golly! 
The picture began to be clear: a 
classroom full of fractious children, 
ruled by a schoolmarm with a spin- 
sterly sweet smile—but also with a 


hickory stick in the closet and the 
possibility of ultimate resort to the 
principal and the truant officer. The 
Magnes bi-nationalist program is 
not a plan for settling Palestine’s 
troubles by an agreed compromise 
between responsible adults; it is a 
curriculum for long-term education 
of intractable minors, authoritarian 
in conception, and backed by a 
formidable machinery of “imple- 
mentation.” 


IT Is not as though this were merely 
an isolated instance, a slip, or an 
exceptional resort to the sanctions 
of force, in a phase of the matter 
not sufficiently thought through. 
Magnes’ bi-nationalism parades 
under the banner of compromise, 
reciprocal concessions, mutual good 
will, and conciliation. It is correct, 
therefore, to regard any resort to 
force which is involved in his plan 
as evidence of failure to think the 
matter through. The trouble is, 
however, that the resort to force is 
called for in the program not once 
or twice, by way of exception, but 
at every point. Either we must con- 


clude that the authors did nothing 
throughout its whole composition 
but suffer from lapses of logic—or 
we must suppose that, in truth, 
Dr. Magnes only seeks “compro- 
mise” as a goal, but congenitally 
favors compulsion as the means. 
The major objectives of the two 
contending parties in Palestine, ac- 
cording to Dr. Magnes, are immi- 
gration for the Jews, and national 
sovereignty and independence, for 
the Arabs. What each most fears, 
he continues, is domination by the 
other. Let us, therefore, he con- 
cludes with a flourish, guarantee 
each against domination by the other 
by granting them political and 
numerical parity. Then let each con- 
cede to the other as much as possible 
of what the other most desires: 
“As to the Jews, in place of the 
desired unrestricted immigration, 
we propose a substantial immigra- 
tion, but with limitations. As to the 
Arabs, we propose, in place of the 
desired independent sovereign Arab 
state, the maximum amount of self- 
government in a bi-national coun- 


try.” (p.12) 
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We have already seen how the 
principle of bi-national parity is to 
be established—by fiat, backed by 
(preferably) the Security Forces of 
the United Nations. Let us now see 
how the concrete concessions each 
side must make, in the matters of 
immigration and_ self-government, 
are to be brought about. 

The establishment of a bi-national 
Palestine is to result from a slow 
progression of several stages. The 
proposed stages for developing 
self-government consist of no more 
than the trite observation that 
Palestine will first be under Man- 
date, then subject to Trusteeship, 
then ruled by its own Constitu- 
tion. The* first stage with respect 
to immigration is to be the im- 
mediate admission of 100,000 Jews. 
The Ikhud memorandum (page 
13) takes great pains in an at- 
tempt to prove that the Arabs ought 
not to oppose this. But what if, in 
spite of the Ikhud speculation, the 
Arabs persisted in opposing it—as 
they were vociferously doing, in- 
deed, at the Anglo-American In- 
quiry hearings? The answer to this 
question is in the testimony of Dr. 
Magnes (pp.60-61) : 

“Mr. McDonald: Just one ques- 
tion . . . my question to you on 
your scheme is just this: Could it 
be put into effect in your judgment 
in time to be instrumental in saving 
this last remnant which many of 
us have seen in our recent tour 
through Europe? 

“A. I emphasized that. I said, 
in all the world time presses and. 
time presses also in this ancient 
land. I said further, there are three 
stages in connection with this im- 
migration policy: the first stage is 
now, today. We pray, let us have 
these 100,000 people. What is the 
delay? . . . why are not the 100,000 
permitted to come in? I am asking 
you now instead of you asking me 


“Q. I come back to my ques- 
tion, would it not be assumed that 
the admission of these 100,000 on 
the basis of your conception of the 
agreement between Jew and Arab 
would be dependent upon Jewish- 
Arab agreement on that point? 

“A. Absolutely not. 
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“Q. You mean you would ask 
the Mandatory Power to open the 
door? 


Ta.” 
Ir 1s clear enough. The first stage 


of the immigration program, the . 


immediate admission of 100,000 
Jews, is to be carried out with- 
out securing a prior agreement of 
Arabs and Jews—but by the au- 
thority of the Mandatory. 

One might think, again, that this 
is an exceptional provision, based 
upon the urgency of the problem. 
How does the matter stand with 
reference to the second and third 
stages of the program? 

The second stage—the most im- 
portant — should see Jews attain 
numerical parity in Palestine. Dur- 
ing that period a bi-national legisla- 
ture and executive council, consist- 
ing of equal numbers of Jews and 
Arabs,’ would be set up; and Jews 
and Arabs, in equal numbers, would 
take ovér jobs in the administrative 
departments. But neither the bi-na- 
tional Palestine legislature nor the 
bi-national Palestine executive coun- 
cil would have anything to do with 
immigration, or with the equally 
important functions of economic de- 
velopment. 

Instead these matters are to be 
turned over to a new authority, a 
Regional Trusteeship Body, com- 
posed of the Administering Author- 
ity (“‘a Christian power, doubtless 
Britain”), the Jewish Agency, and 
the Arab League. 

It is interesting to note why this 
is so. In his testimony, Dr. Magnes 
gave two reasons (pp. 65-69): 

“Q. (Mr. Buxton) There is an- 
other question somewhat more ab- 
stract, in your discussion of the bi- 
national State you would set up a 
new Agency, a group of Arabs, and 
you refer to the Jewish Agency. Is 
not that in a way, Dr. Magnes, an 
indication of a lack of trust in the 


? Somehow or other—the Ikhud memoran- 
dum does not explain how very clearly— 
equal numbers of Jews and Arabs are to be 
elected to the legislature even though elec- 
tions will be universal, not communal. No 
doubt such a result might be obtained by 
setting up election districts according to a 
skillful plan of “rotten boroughs,” or, to 
use American terminology, by “gerryman- 
dering.” 
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ability of the Jewish population as a 
population, the Jewish people and 
the Arab people to manage their 
own affairs without the intervention 
of outside agencies? 

“A. Mr. Buxton, this little coun- 
try which has been fought over 
through the centuries by all the 
armies of antiquity and by the armies 
of modern times, is a place sui gen- 
eris. It has the interest of millions of 
people throughout the world. . . . 
Palestine is a country that is peculiar. 
Our Bible calls the Jewish people a 
peculiar people. They are a peculiar 
people, as Professor Buber pointed 
out, peculiar in this, that they have 
this peculiar relationship to this pe- 
culiar country. You cannot therefore 
say that the Jews of Palestine are the 
only Jews concerned with this coun- 
try. The same thing, if not to the 
same degree, applies to the Arabs. 
The third Holy Mosque in Islam is 
the Mosque of Aksa. The Dome of 
the Rock is one of the most beauti- 
ful architectural monuments in the 
whole Moslem world, therefore 
Moslems outside of Palestine are 
also concerned with this country. 
Mahomet’s mystic flight is said to 
have had its origin here. Turning 
this over to the Arabs of Palestine 
is just as short-sighted, we should 
say, as turning it over to the Jews of 
Palestine. Now there are organiza- 
tions representing these Jews and 
these Arabs on the outside. There is 
the Jewish Agency. The Arab League 
is... the only body that we know 
of representing the Arabs and the 
Jewish Agency is recognized by the 
Vaad Leumi here and this Arab 
League is recognized by the Arab 
Higher Committee, accepting them 
for the moment as the counterpart 
of the Vaad Leumi. For that reason, 
because of the international charac- 
ter of Palestine, because of its inter- 
religious character, we talk about 
this Regional Trusteeship Council 
which is to include also a represen- 
tative of the Mandatory or of the 
Administering Authority, Great 
Britain, which is also interested in 
this country . . . because this is the 
Holy Land of Christianity. . . . 
Therefore we say, it is not sufficient 
to have a local Government, al- 
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though as you see, we propose local 
self-government. But on certain of 
these basic problems we propose, at 
first at any rate, that this interna- 
tional force, represented through the 
Administering Authority, the Jew- 
ish Agency, and the Arab League, 
should come together and try to 
work out a number of these things 
such as we propose. 

“Q. I daresay you are right, but 
what you say seems a little para- 
doxical to me. A few minutes ago, 
you were stressing the value of al- 
lowing native Arabs and native Jews 
to assume active management of 
their own affairs. On the other hand, 
you say let us bring together two in- 
ternational groups to manage their 
affairs for them. Will you not re- 
concile those two points of view for 
me, please? 

“A. It is a perfectly legitimate 
question, yes. The objective is to 
have the local Jews and the local 
Arabs conduct their own affairs, con- 
duct their own government. How are 
we going to bring that about? That 
is our whole argument. We are go- 
ing to bring it about, so we think, 
by steps something like those we 
have proposed. We do not go at 
once to the Vaad Leumi and the 
Arab Higher Committee for that, 
because we feel that the problem of 
immigration, taking that in the first 
place, is something that goes beyond 
the borders, beyond the confines and 
ability of just local groups. Immigra- 
tion concerns the rest of the world 
... It is the source of immigration, 
and it is the Jewish Agency, which 
is an international body, that -has 
thus far been dealing with immigra- 
tion. All of the Jews are interested 
in that, just as all the Arabs through- 
out the world are interested in that. 
Therefore as a first step we say, in 
order to help bring this about, do 
not go to the local people; local peo- 
ple are fighting around too much, 
go to the international authority, go 
to the wider background. It is our 
conviction, at least our hope, that 
the Arab League is going to be much 
more moderate than any local Arab 
body in any country. . . . It will not 
be easy for the Arab League to be 
more moderate than the local peo- 
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ple, any more than it is easy for the 
Jewish Agency to be more moderate 
But I do think that will be the case, 
and for that reason we fee] at the 
beginning, however it may turn out 
afterwards, in order to bring this 
about, in order to bring people to- 
gether, which is what we want... 
you have to bring into the picture 
these larger international forces to 
persuade and to be persuaded. If it 
were possible just to say that this 
thing would be carried out, as we 
propose it, through turning it over 
to the local people, it would be very 
good. The way we propose is more 
complicated. I think, however, it is 
more practical. 

“Q. You foresee the time when 
the local people will take over their 
own affairs, will that be in a decade, 
or a couple of decades? 

“A. However long it may be, 
yes, that is the objective.” 

Here Mr. Buxton, like Mr. Crum 
before him, must have leaned back, 
wiped his brow, and thought: Got 
it, by golly! It was possible now to 
sort out Dr. Magnes’ “reasoning.” 
He gave two reasons for not making 
immigration and economic develop- 
ment subject to local self-govern- 
ment: (1), Palestine is a Holy Land 
for three world-wide religions; (2), 
the local people could not get along 
well enough together to entrust these 
matters to them. The first reason is 
obviously irrelevant, because if that 
were the real reason for proposing 
international control of immigration 
and economic development, these 
questions ought never to be turned 
over to the local government—for 
Palestine will be just as holy in ten 
or twenty years as it is today. The 
real reason is that Dr. Magnes be- 
lieves that the only way to make his 
“compromise” of numerical parity 
acceptable to the local people is to 
have it forced upon them by outside 
authority. 


THus the second stage, like the first, 
depends ultimately upon “force,” 
not consent. The local Arabs will 
not be consulted about letting Jews 
immigrate up to parity, but required, 
by authority, to accept this situation. 
It is only when parity is reached that 
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the Palestine legislature will be con- 
sulted about further Jewish immi- 
gration, at which point the Arabs 
will have the veto power. (The 
“third stage” similarly contemplates 
that “if and when there be a Union 
of the bi-national Palestine with 
neighboring countries” the question 
of Jewish immigration is to be 
“taken up again” in the Palestine 
legislature and in the Council of the 
contemplated Federation.) But we 
must ask still another question, much 
as one hates to harass the undcubt- 
edly well-meaning Dr. Magnes. 
What if the Jewish Agency and the 
Arab League ate unable to agree on 
the rate of Jewish immigration or on 
matters of economic development? 
We will assume that the principle of 
parity is “imposed,” that wise and 
able ‘committees or boards’ have 
chosen suitable ‘‘moderates” to rep- 
resent the Jewish Agency and the 
Arab League — and still differences 
arise as to the number of immigrants 
for whom at any time Palestine has 
“absorptive capacity,” or on general 
questions of economic development. 
What happens then? Surely Dr. 
Magnes would be candid enough to 
admit that this, too, is a “legitimate 
question.” 


The answer is obvious, of course. 
There is a third party—the Adminis- 
tering Authority, which is a perma- 
nent member of the UN Security 
Council, and well equipped to make 
and enforce decisions. To be sure, 
we can always hope that it will not 
come to that, etc, etc.—but in the 
last resort, there is always the hickory 
stick in the closet. Dr. Magnes is not 
the only one who has asked for more 
decision in the methods and more 

clarity in the goal of Palestine pol- 
icy. If he is convinced that his is 
the most just and practicable solu- 
tion, he is entitled to ask for firm- 
ness in carrying it out, just as much 
as other persons on behalf of other 
programs, which they claim to be 
the most just and practicable. But in 
the case of a figure like Dr. Magnes 
who apparently takes pride in being 
“moderate” and “‘conciliatory,” the 
least we can expect is that he will 
not insist on his own program, ad- 
mittedly involving compulsion and a 


of the season to all! Let us hope that, in 
this coming, critical New Year, peace will become a 
splendid reality; hunger and strife will vanish from the 
earth, and man will greet his neighbor joyfully and call 


him “'Friend"’. 
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(sadly inefficient) colonial adminis- 
tration in Palestine for one or two 
decades, if there is an attempt under 
way to work out a different compro- 
mise program which would be based 


on consent. 


THE BritisH “‘Federalization Plan” 
for Palestine was completed in final 
draft towards the end of July. It has 
been condemned by Dr. Magnes 
himself as a bad plan, because (1) 
“The area allotted for Jewish im- 
migration is too small”; (2) “The 
amount of self- -government offered 
to the Jews and the Arabs is woe- 
fully small”; and (3), ‘There seems 
to be no provision for a Develop- 
ment Plan... .’’ (Letter to the Edi- 
tor, New York saa, Aug. 16, 
1946) 

Not only Dr. Magnes opposed 
this plan; the Jewish Agency Execu- 
tive, meeting in Paris early in Au- 
gust, vehemently rejected it. (And, 
of course, it was known that. the 
Arabs were unanimously opposed.) 
Not content with rejecting the Brit- 
ish plan, the Jewish Agency execu- 
tive resolved that, under the circum- 
stances, it must indicate its readiness 
to consider the partition of Pales- 
tine, with an adequate area for Jew- 
ish immigrants and with self-gov- 
ernment, as a basis for compromise. 
On August 7, Nahum Goldman had 
arrived in America from Paris to 
implement this decision. Some de- 
tails of his mission appeared on the 
front page of the New York Times 
on August 14. On August 15, the 
New York Times carried a London 
dispatch reporting that President 
Truman had failed to endorse the 
“Federalization Plan.” Instead, he 
had transmitted the substance of the 
Agency’s suggestions regarding a 
possible compromise on the basis of 
partition. 

On that same August 15, Dr. 
Magnes sat down and wrote a let- 
ter to the New York Times 
(promptly published on the follow- 
ing day), making the following 
main points: (1) “The Federaliza- 
tion Plan, now before the British 
and American Governments, is not 
Partition”; (2) “... a unified, bi- 
national Palestine is a much better 
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proposal than either Partition or 
Federalization”; (3) ‘Federalization 
is a kind of bi-nationalism, and is 
therefore not to be rejected out of 
hand.”’* 


Let us strain probabilities to the 
limit and assume that Dr. Magnes 
did not intend by this letter to throw 
a monkey wrench into the works of 
the Jewish Agency-United States 
overtures for a compromise. Maybe 
he was just wool-gathering, or had 
failed to keep in touch with develop- 
ments in the Palestine crisis, faith- 
fully recorded each day on the New 
York Times front page. But in the 
final week before the London Con- 


_ ference was scheduled to begin, Dr. 


Magnes put his oar in again. At that 
time nobody could possibly have 
failed to know what earnest efforts 
were being made by the Jewish 
Agency to find a basis for attending 
the Conference. The “moderate” 
American Jewish Committee issued 
a statement commending those ef- 
forts, and asking that they be sup- 
ported—and no one will believe that 
Dr. Magnes was not consulted by 
American Jewish Committee quar- 
ters before taking such a step. Dur- 
ing that week, too, the British For- 
eign Minister for the first time began 
to talk to Jewish Agency people, and 
hopes were raised that a settlement 
might be found. 


It was then that Dr. Magnes chose 
to call a press conference, at which 
he advised the British — to ignore 
anything which might happen at the 
London round-table, and send a Cab- 
inet mission to Palestine in order to 
impose its own solution. 


THIs is not the place to discuss the 
merits or demerits of the partition 
of Palestine, or to speculate on the 
chances of any agreement’s being 
reached at London. But one thing 
no one can doubt: the Jewish deci- 
sion to consider partition stemmed 
from a sincere desire to essay com- 


*In whose name was Dr. Magnes writ- 
ing? In his testimony before the Anglo- 
American Inquiry Committee, the follow- 
ing passage occurs (p. 54): “Mr. Crum: 
Does your organization reject completely 
the idea of partition? A. I would like to 

ive you my own opinion. We have no of- 
ficial stand on that. My own opinion is that 
I reject partition absolutely.” 
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promise and conciliation—and if it 
is met by a similar response, a solu- 
tion for Palestine ‘“‘by consent” will 
become possible. 

It is easy enough to understand it 
when “extremists” raise their voices 
against such a compromise, because 
they have ideals which they value 
higher than simply a solution by 
consent. If Hashomer Hatzair with- 
drew its representative from the 
Vaad Leumi, because that body had 
postponed announcing its non-coop- 
eration campaign while an attempt 
was made to place Partition on the 
London agenda, we can understand 
it: they are notoriously doctrinaire. 
If the ultra-Revisionist Bergson 
group condemn the Agency as trai- 
tors for considering Partition, we 
can understand it: they are ‘‘maxi- 
malists’’—that is to say, extremists. 
If Agudat Israel, the bastion of ul- 
tra-Orthodoxy, condemns Partition 
as contrary to Holy Writ, we can 
understand it: they are dogmatists. 
If Communists of all varieties op- 
pose the suggestion of Partition, we 
can surely understand it. 

When Dr. Magnes, too, tries to 
sabotage the Jewish Agency's at- 
tempt at conciliation through Parti- 
tion, we will have to begin to un- 
derstand it: he is—an immoderate. 
That is not necessarily a bad thing, 
when it is frankly faced. But the 
most obnoxious kind of obstinacy is 
the kind which has persuaded itself 
that it is not only the infallible foun- 
tainhead of wisdom, but the very 
essence of—sweet reasonableness. 
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SPAIN: TEST OF TRUE DEMC CRATS 


MONG THE MANY vital prob- 


lems still unsolved in Europe, 


that of Spain is one of the most dis- 
turbing. Falangist Spain survived the 
United Nations victory, because Gen- 
eral Franco took care to protect him- 
self behind the studied fictions, first of 
“non-belligerency” and then of “vigi- 
lant neutrality.” In this way Franco 
forestalled direct action by the nations 
which were harmed by his policies, 
actually in support of the Axis cause 
and war effort. The democratic gov- 
ernments either naively permitted 
themselves to be deceived, or they as- 
sumed — for expediency’s sake — the 
following inconsistent and cynical at- 
titude: We know that you intend to 
deceive us; you are not succeeding in 
doing so at all; but we will act—or 
abstain from acting—as if we believed 
you to be sincere. The results of this 
short-sighted position are obvious now, 
with the Spanish question emerging 
again as unresolved as ten years ago. 
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Today, Spain wants desperately to 
be freed. The United Nations demand 
a free Spain. The Spanish people can- 
not by themselves accomplish, either 
by peaceful or violent means, the 
entire task of removing the obstacles 
to their liberation: Franco and his 
Falange. The “peace-loving” nations 
can and must (but do they really wish 
to?) set the international stage for 
Spain to bring about her own redemp- 
tion. This can be done without armed 
intervention, by means of diplomatic 
pressure alone. But the “peace-loving 
nations” differ among themselves re- 
garding the nature and the extent of 
the necessary measures. Month after 
month, lack of any action but the vain 
policy of “calling names” reinforces 
the position of the Spanish dictator, 
whose survival, after the tall of Mus- 
solini and Hitler, is a political and 
historical anachronism. In order to 
understand the present aspect of the 
question, it is of highest interest to 
review some of its antecedents as set 
forth in two recently published Amer- 
ican books. 

Nothing could be more opposite, 
more antipodal than the reactions of 
former Ambassador Carlton J. H. 
Hayes and Mr. Abel Plenn on Spain.’ 
Both of them, however, were in that 
country at the same time, in the same 


_ diplomatic service, witnesses of the 


same general events. Their points of 
view, so antithetical, correspond to 
their respective positions. Mr. Hayes 
was the American Ambassador to 
Franco. Mr. Plenn was sent by the 
Office of War Information as Chief 
of Propaganda Analysis, attached to 
the U. S. Embassy in Madrid. Mr. 
Hayes was principally in contact with 
high officials and high society whilst 
Mr. Plenn was mostly in touch with 
plain people. So Mr. Hayes could 
speak with Franco and his aides, and 
only occasionally with dissidents, but 
Mr. Plenn moved among opponents of 
the regime (the majority of the Span- 
ish people) and only occasionally met 
Falangists. The difference between the 
upper diplomatic level and lower pop- 
ular atmosphere is plain to see in the 
divergent lines of these reports. The 
mission of each observer, as well as 
the mental attitude implied, were not 


CARLTON J. H. HAYES, Wartime Mis- 
sion in Spain, 1942-1945 (New York: 
Macmillan, 1945).—ABEL PLENN, 
in the Olive Trees. Spain from the Inside 
(New York: Boni & Gaer, 1946). 
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only very far apart but even contrary 
in many ways. 


PROFESSOR CARLTON JOSEPH HUNT- 
LEY HAYES describes his mission as 
“to keep Spain out of the war, as a 
neutral barrier to further German ad- 
vance in the Mediterranean and Africa, 
and not to break, but rather to main- 
tain, friendly relations with its Gov- 
ernment.” (p. 16). His first impres- 
sions of the dictator, upon presenting 
his credentials, were not too bad: “The 
General, I soon perceived, differed no- 
tably from the caricatures of him cur- 
rent in the leftist press of the United 
States... . He impressed me as being 
not at all a stupid or ‘me too’ sort of 


person.” But “he seemed certain that 


Germany had already practically won 
the war.” He insisted upon the “im- 
pregnability of the fortress of Europe” 
which German arms had constructed 
and against which “all efforts .. . had 
proved vain.” (p. 30). Such a first 
approach was not very engaging, to be 
sure, and certainly not very diplomatic 
on the part of the Caudillo. All that 
Mr. Hayes did obtain was an incidental 
declaration like this: “Spain, he said, 
had no hostility toward the United 
States.” The perspicacity of the Am- 
bassador was proved, however, as re- 
gards Franco's Foreign Minister, who 
attended the ceremony, keeping silent 
himself: “I felt that at heart Serrano 
Suner was distinctly pro-Axis.” (p. 
31). 

That the Civil War was not over, 
but continued through ruthless perse- 
cution is a fact which even the benevo- 
lent Mr. Hayes points out in saying: 
“In 1942, three years after the Civil 
War, hundreds of thousands of Loyal- 
ists were still in jail or exile, and 
scores were still being executed.” (p. 
46). It is only too true that Hayes’ 
mission, as he saw it, left little room 
for protest against such cruelty, being 
concerned with progressively gaining 
the good graces of that murderous re- 
gime whose real nature was well 
known to the diplomat: “The Falange, 
though comprising a small minority 
of the population, was militantly or- 
ganized and deeply entrenched in the 
Government. It was the only legally 
recognized party in the country, and 
in this respect as well as in appear- 
ance and form— its shirts, salutes, 
youth movement, etc.—it was obvious- 
ly patterned after the Fascist Parties 
of Italy and Germany. The Civil Gov- 
ernor of every Spanish province was a 
member of the party and its local 
leader. In the central administration, 
there was a special minisiry of the 
party, with a large independent budget 


= 

~ 
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of its own, while other party-members 
headed the key ministries of educa- 
tion (including press censorship and 
propaganda), the interior (including 
the police), and labor (including di- 
rection of the syndical trade-unions). 
The organization as a whole was no- 
toriously pro-Axis, and its most con- 
spicuous chieftain was Serrano Suner, 
brother-in-law of General Franco and 
Minister of Foreign Affairs.” (pp. 
52-53). 

Mr. Hayes knew perfectly the strong 
pro-Axis record of Franco himself, a 
result of his debt to Germany and 
Italy for their decisive aid in the Span- 
ish War. He also knew that Franco 
had denounced “outworn democracy” 
and lauded the “new order” in Europe, 
and “had declared that if the Russian 
Communists should succeed in invad- 
ing Germany a million Spanish sol- 
diers would rush to the defense of 
Berlin.” (p. 53). He had heard from 
Franco’s own mouth that “Hitler was 
an honorable gentleman” (p. 71). On 
the other hand, the American diplomat 
admits candidly, the Spanish people 
opposing Franco “were sympathetic 
with us anyway. They didn’t have to 
be converted.” (p. 78). Such then was 
the case for dropping them, and trying 
to bargain with their oppressors in 
order to convert them into harmless 
neutrals, or even into potential allies. 

‘Diplomacy was pursued through 
Trade. Several chapters of the Hayes 
book deal with advantages offered by 
the U. S. in economic matters to keep 
Franco a neutral. The author empha- 
sizes every little move, every coquet- 
tish word from Hitler’s friend as a 
result of the appeasing attitude as- 
sumed by the American Embassy. 
Much more decisive than this, how- 
ever, was the decline of the Fuehrer’s 
star, thanks to American and British 
victories after the landing in North 
Africa and the invasion of continental 
Europe and, on the other side, the 
overwhelming advance of Russian 
armies. The awful panic then felt by 
Franco and his aides as they realized 
they had backed the wrong horse, 
changed to surprised hope when they 
saw British and Americans not only 
ready to forgive them, but to take over 
from vanishing World Fascism the 
protection of the Spanish dictatorship, 
at least for the duration. If the prof- 
fered friendship was a matter of ex- 
pediency, if it was impregnated with 
distrust ard even with disgust, Franco 
did not care. To save himself and his 
regime was worth some apparent sac- 
rifices on the victors’ altar. Franco 
could claim a cheap triumph for his 
deceiving tactics. And everybody was 
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happy. Everybody but the Spanish peo- 
ple, only those who were for democ- 
racy and for the democracies “any- 
way.” 

Franco soon began to protest to the 
American Embassy against the fact 
that Spain was represented in the 
United States as a fascist country, when 
this was “notoriously untrue” (p. 153). 
Ambassador Hayes was obliged to 
answer him, itemizing the respects in 
which the Falange so strikingly resem- 
bled the totalitarian regime as “to sub- 
stantiate the practically universal belief 
abroad that Spain was a Fascist coun- 
try,” and to tell Franco himself “that 
the Spanish Government was pro-Axis 
and not, in fact, neutral,” that the 
United Nations “were sure to win the 
war and that any Government which 
had not been sympathetic with them 
would find itself, sooner or later, in 
an intolerable position.” (p. 157). Al- 
though this exchange took place in 
July 1943, Franco replied to Hayes 
that “Germany was still tough, and 
German morale high.” 

When in October of that year Mr. 
Hayes considered the time was auspi- 
cious for pressing Franco to retire his 
troops from the Russian front, the re- 
ply he received was “hardly satisfac- 
tory,” since “it didn’t really answer 
the question I had asked, or squarely 
face the fundamental issues involved.” 
But the distinguished Ambassador 
found this strange consolation: “Yet 
it was no slap in the face” (p. 180). 
At that time, also, Ambassador Hayes 
appealed to Franco’s Foreign Minister 
in behalf of certain Spanish exiles 
whom the Germans had seized in 
France and turned over to the Spanish 
authorities for early execution. (These 
facts were later confirmed, as was, also, 
the report of the execution of Don 
Luis Companys, former President: of 
the autonomous Government of Cata- 
lonia.) But this time Mr. Hayes was 
satisfied with the answer: “The For- 
eign Minister greatly relieved me by 
denying quite categorically that the 


‘Germans had offered, or Spain had re- 


quested them, to turn over any Spanish 
exiles . . . He and General Franco 
didn’t want the men in question and 
wouldn’t accept them from the Ger- 
mans.” In turn—the author writes— 
the Foreign Minister asked him to 
help arrange Clipper passage for his 
son to the United States. And as “the 
young man was a delightful person” 
and “almost notoriously pro-American” 
the Ambassador “gladly complied with 
the request” (pp. 180-181). 

After the long negotiations on the 
“wolfram crisis” with which Ambassa- 
dor Hayes had been very busy for 
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many months, and after decisive vic- 


tories of the United Nations, Mr. 


Hayes realized during a visit to Franco 
on July 6, 1944, that the enthusiasm 
of the Caudillo for his great protec- 
tors, Hitler and Mussolini, had con- 
siderably diminished, their large auto- 
graphed photographs having been re- 
moved from his reception room. It 
was then only that the Spanish dictator 
admitted that “German defeat was as- 
sured and would occur within a year.” 
He even spoke about the Soviet Union 
in quite unexpected terms, distin- 
guishing between a “disciplined popu- 
lar communism within Russia” which 
he called “constructive” and “destruc- 
tive” revolutionary communism in 
other countries (pp. 242-244). 

Wartime Mission in Spain is indeed 
a very instructive and deeply interest- 
ing book. Upon returning from Spain, 
Mr. Hayes had given the President of 
the United States a personal report. 
The book is a report to public opinion, 
that public opinion whose prevailing 
sentiment against the Franco regime 
had so greatly disturbed the author in 
his diplomatic post. For the views of 
Professor Hayes considerably differ 
from those of the majority of Ameri- 
cans. He praises Franco for his “cau- 
tious policy” which “succeeded in 
keeping Spain free from foreign and 
domestic war” (p. 298). How can one 
accept this appraisal of the principal 
leader of the military rebellion of 1936 
that lasted for three years through 
domestic war? And as for foreign war, 
was Franco really out of that? 


Mr. Hayes, a democrat in the U. S., 
seems to think tyranny is good enough 
for Spain. “Spaniards have no such 
political tradition as ours” (p. 306). 
How can the noted professor of His- 
tory at Columbia forget the ancient 
Cortes, the first European model of 
parliamentary government, as well as 
the democratic thought embodied in 
the classical Spanish school of Natural 
Law? “Frankly,” he concludes, “I would 
leave Spain to the Spaniards” (p. 
308). Does it mean to leave her to 
her present masters and their Axis- 


shaped usurped power? 


WIND IN THE OLIVE TREES is quite 
another type of book. Its author is not 
a professor of history. From the first 
pages one can detect some amazing 
confusions in this field, such as putting 
in the fifteenth century events which 
took place in the eighteenth, telling of 
Asturias, “where, 500 years earlier, the 
initial cries of freedom against the 
eight-century-old Moorish domination 
had been sounded” (p. 21); and amus- 
ing geographical nonsense such as call- 
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ing the Transmediterranean Ship Com- 
pany “Compafiia Transatlantica del 
Mediterraneo” (p. 27). Mr. Plenn is 
not a diplomat but a journalist, a man 
eager to be acquainted with the deeper 
reality of the Spanish people. He is 
openly a partisan, and most of his 
troubles during his brief sojourn in 
Spain came from his non-conformity 
to the appeasing policy of Ambassa- 
dor Hayes. After seven months of 
work over there, he was recalled to 
the United States at Mr. Hayes’ re- 
quest. He later underwent special in- 
vestigation by the U. S. Civil Service 
Commission acting on a _ lengthy 
memorandum filed from Madrid, in 
which Mr. Plenn was accused, among 
other “misdemeanors,” of having estab- 
lished contacts of “dubious” worth 
among the Spanish people. As he 
writes, “the people termed ‘dubious 
contacts’ turned out to be shabbily 
dressed Spanish Republicans.” Some- 
one asked a prominent member of the 


Madrid Embassy: “What happened to- 


Plenn? Why did he have to return?” 
—“Oh, he got too close to things in 
Spain,” was the answer, “You should 
have seen the crummy lot of people 
that used to come to see him here.” 
And Mr. Plenn sadly adds: “No pun- 
ishment was too severe, no smear was 
too base, for an American citizen who 
allowed himself to be moved by their 
suffering” (pp. 266-268). 

Perhaps the book betrays consider- 
able resentment against the leading 
officials and policies at the Embassy 
which made his position uncomfort- 
able and ultimately untenable. Chapter 
XVI on “The Castle on Dato Street” is 
especially bitter in its criticism of the 
Hayes mission and will be taken as 
directed against the account of the 
Ambassador’s book. Mr. Plenn de- 
nounces “unending intrigue and mu- 
tual distrust” among the Embassy staff, 
as well as the presence of “Faisage 
agents, often in the employ of the 
Germans or the Japanese” working in 
lower posts at the American offices, 
who “were busy ascertaining every pos- 
sible detail of our plans and activities 
and the exact nature of the duties as- 
signed to every member of the staff” 
(pp. 262-263). An even more serious 
attack is involved in the report of the 
burning of entire editions of official 
American propaganda, like the Carta 
de America which was printed in Lon- 
don by the U. S. Government for dis- 
tribution in Spain. This was banned 
once because it quoted Prime Minister 
Churchill’s message to the Italian peo- 
ple on how to distinguish a fascist 
from a free regime. On another occa- 
sion, it was the daily press bulletins 
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issued by the Embassy itself which 
were condemned to be burned for 
quoting Senator Harry S. Truman on 
“totalitarianism, tyranny, and dictator- 
ship’. The statement by the future 
President Truman, Mr. Plenn says, 
“was effectively censored in Spain, not 
by the Falange, ironically enough, but 
by the American Ambassador, who had 
the edition burned before it could be 
distributed to the thousands of Spanish 


men and women who stood daily in | 
line waiting to receive a copy of our | 


latest press bulletin” (pp. 255-256). 
Relations of the author with plain 
Spanish people were indeed better 
than those with his diplomatic bosses. 
These relations were, of course, not 
diplomatic at all. He got his informa- 
tion from average Spaniards, rather 
than from personages in high society; 
from taxicab drivers, waiters, em- 
ployees, rank and file Falangists, ex- 
prisoners, underground people. He 
heard stories of variegated hues, and 


knew the hope and the despair of |@ 


many men and women, the miserable 


condition of middle and lower classes } 


in contrast to the opulence of a minor- 
ity. He learned the strength and the 
weakness of the regime. He was able 
to divine the astute tactics of Franco 
in following the strategy of divide and 
rule through bestowing privileges, eco- 
nomic favors, and propaganda facilities 
alternately to the Falangists, the Mon- 
archists, and the Carlists. While re- 
taining the support of the army, Franco 
favored or disgraced generals accord- 
ing to the demands of his program for 
the maintenance of a certain equilib- 
rium which assured his supremacy over 
each and all his supporters: “When 
one side appeared to be gaining too 
much strength, he made it a point to 
neutralize such support by extending 
new honors and benefits to the rival 
faction” (p. 65). Franco’s move from 
non-belligerency to vigilant neutrality 
when the United Nations victory was 
assured, was, in the author’s words, 
“international blackmail against the 
Allied governments” (pp. 186-187). 
Mr. Plenn’s report from inside Spain 
is a vivid account of his personal ex- 
periences, a passionate book, a fighting 
document, in which accurate and ex- 
aggerated appraisals appear inextric- 
ably mingled. It is as complementary 
as Opposite to that of Mr. Hayes. Both 
of them supply the American reader 
with needed information to enable him 
to understand the later developments 
of the Spanish problem. For there is 
a Spanish problem, until now untre- 
solved for the Spaniards as well as for 
the international community. Franco 
insists on its non-existence, but the 
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Spanish people which has suffered 
under him for a long decade is more 
and more anxious to get rid of him 
and to recover its freedom of decision. 
Now, the international aspect of the 
Spanish question reaches a hopeful but 
also a dangerous climax. What are the 
chances and the risks of the present 
situation? 


ONE OF the most effective actions of 
the United Nations against Franco was 
their moral condemnation of his re- 
gime. Spaniards realize perfectly that 
barring Spain from membership in the 
UN was not a measure directed against 
their country as such but against the 
ruthless dictator whe oppresses them. 
And moral attitudes, moral gestures, 
always awake an echo in Spanish 
hearts. For many centuries Spain has 
filled a universal vocation. She cannot 
bear to see herself barred from the 
Community of Nations at the very 
moment of its rebirth after the war. 
The resentment of most Spaniards is 
growing against a regime which de- 
prives them not only of their rights 
and liberties as citizens, but also of 
their proper place in the civilized 
world. 

Last March, the Three-Power state- 
ment set up the problem on a definite 
international level allowing no retreat. 
Later the “investigation” ordered by 
the UN Security Council showed the 
world-wide concern aroused by the 
continuation of the Franco regime. 
Some denounce such acts of pressure 
as interference in the domestic affairs 
of another country. The first to be- 
come indignant over it were the 
Francoists of Spain and abroad. This 
is only another proof of their habitual 
inconsistency, for the emergence and 
continuance of the Franco dictatorship 
never were only a domestic affair, but 
a consequence of armed—not merely 
diplomatic — intervention. Another 
more subtle objection has been an- 
swered by an editorial of the New 
York Times which appeared shortly 
after the Note of the Three Powers. 
Admitting that the joint Note was a 
kind of intervention, the Times point- 
ed out: “The Three Powers are not 
intervening in Spain because Spain has 
a totalitarian government. If that were 
the test, they could find equally good 
ground for intervention elsewhere, no- 
tably in Russia, where the methods and 
practices of totalitarian government 
are far more advanced, as well as in- 
comparably more efficient, then they 
are in Spain. It is not Franco’s totali- 
tarianism that has caused this interven- 
tion. It is rather, as the Tri-Power note 
makes clear, his record as an eager ally 
of the Axis in a war of conquest and 
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aggression.” Of this charge, the docu- 
mentary evidence released by the U. S. 
government is sufficient proof, and it 
has been supplemented by the findings 
of the UN investigation. 


That it acted as an Axis satellite, 
even though Hitler could not be en- 
tirely satisfied with the help granted, 
is indeed a ground for treating the 
minor fascist dictatorship as it de- 
serves. Shamed answers uttered by 
Franco's officials attempted only to as- 
sert that all the evil which they 
planned had not actually been done. 
They aim to conceal the fact that it 
was not the will to do it that was lack- 
ing, but the means and the opportunity. 
If Mussolini had not opposed the de- 
mands of Franco as the price for the 
Gibraltar operation (French territories 
in North Africa, coveted by Italian 
Fascism too); if Hitler had not been 
too busy with the Eastern campaign 
to neglect that South Western area; 
and if Franco himself had not feared 
the domestic consequences of entering 
a war absolutely unpopular in Spain, 
which would have given arms to the 
people as a whole and enabled them 
to overthrow him,—his help to Hitler 
would have included waging war. 
Franco reached the limits of his aid to 
the Axis. Going farther would have 
endangered his position as a dictator, 
and his principal goal, besides serving 
his masters, was self preservation. Even 
in keeping his position he served the 
Fascist cause in Europe and America. 

As a matter of fact, the charges cited 
as fundamental by the indicters of 
Franco, that he constitutes a threat to 
international peace as a potential ag- 

ressor, are one of the most dubious 
grounds for action. If he did not enter 
the war under much more favorable 
conditions, when he could believe it 
was virtually won by his allies, would 
he have so strange a proclivity to sui- 
cide as to contemplate now an aggres- 
sion which would automatically arouse 
the whole world to arms against him? 
It is not because of what he can be- 
come, but of what he has been and 
still 7s, that Franco must be ousted. He 
appears today as an anachronism, a 
stubborn anachronism in the post war 
world. Without any legal basis in- 
side Spain, under the moral condemna- 
tion of all free nations (even of the 
more conservative), having performed 
against his own people the same crimes 
against humanity that stand indicted 
at the Nuremberg bar, the Spanish dic- 
tator still remains in power through 
the fear of a new revolution in Spain. 

Spaniards do not want revolution. 
What they desperately want is free- 
dom. The highest probabilities of revo- 
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lution are linked to the continuation 
of Franco and the Falange, since “the 
present regime is the most valuable 
aid for revolution,” according to such 
a rightest leader as Sefior Gil Robles. 
The only real issue is democracy. If the 
democratic powers wish—as the whole 
Spanish people wish—to avoid civil 
war, they must curtail any support to 
the regime leading toward such a catas- 
trophe. If they also wish to prevent 
the risks of violence during the transi- 
tion period, they must give the neces- 
sary aid in the peaceful change of in- 
stitutions, in order to permit Spaniards 
themselves to reshape a democratic 
Republic, to have a government grant- 
ing free elections and to be in the near 
future a loyal member of the UN. 
There are, of course, fears of Soviet 
influence spreading over a republican 
Spain. But now, as in the period of 
the civil war, increased Soviet influence 
in Spain can only be the result of the 
deliberate default of the democracies. 
You can get communism instead of 
fascism where you don’t work for a 
real democracy as the sole escape from 
the stupid dilemma exploited by both 
brands of totalitarianism. The Spanish 
question must find an answer. If this 
answer is to constitute a true solution, 
it must follow the ways of freedom. 
ALFREDO MENDIZABAL 
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The Zionism of Herbert Samuel 


OST OF US spend a good part 
of our waking hours in self- 
justification, a human habit which may 
be in large measure responsible for 
the welter of autobiographies which fill 
our shelves today. We explain the ac- 
tions of days gone by, and often we 
portray ourselves as victims of forces 
beyond our control. None of us, I fear, 
fails to fall prey to this temptation. Sir 
Herbert Samuel, distinguished leader of 
Britain’s Liberal Party and former High 
Commissioner, is no exception. 
His recently published autobiogra- 
phy* was clearly written as a subtle 
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form of an apologia pro vita sua, Dis- 
creetly and with modest mien he quotes 
letters from his files and selects apt 
quotations. He confides in us from 
memoranda to himself. Here are pre- 
cious memories to share. The prose 
may be dull in long stretches and the 
anecdotes often pointless, but the com- 
ments on his contemporaries are worth 
the reading and the memories not with- 
out genuine charm. 


We listen to the genteel saga of a 
public servant. What could be more 
appealing than the reminiscences of 
Sir Herbert concerning the visitors he 
had in Palestine: T. E. Lawrence, Al- 
bert Einstein, Ramsay MacDonald, 
Lord - Northcliffe, Lord Beaverbrook, 
Amery, Sir Samuel Hoare, Graham 
Wallas, Asquith, Lord Balfour, Allen- 
by, and Dr. William Rappard; his re- 
collections of thrilling days spent with 
Arab friends; and above all, the dra- 
matic occasion when he read the lesson 
in the Temple: “The most moving 
ceremony that I have ever attended 
was on my first visit after my arrival 
in Jerusalem, to the old and spacious 
synagogue in the Jewish quarter of the 
ancient city. As it was the Sabbath, I 
had walked over from Government 
House so as not to offend the orthodox 
by driving; and found the surround- 
ing streets densely thronged, and the 
great building itself packed to the 
doors and to the roof; mostly by older 
settlers, some of those who had come 
to live, and to die, in the Holy City 
for piety’s sake. Now, on that day, for 
the first time since the destruction of 
the Temple, they could see one of their 
own people governor in the Land of 
Israel. To them it seemed that the ful- 
filment of ancient prophecy might at 
last be at hand. When, in accordance 
with the usual ritual, I was ‘called to 
the Reading of the Law, and from 
the central platform recited in Hebrew 
the prayer and the blessing, ‘Have 
mercy upon Zion, for it is the home 
of our life, and save her that is grieved 
in spirit, speedily, even in our days. 
Blessed art Thou, O Lord, who makest 
Zion joyful through her children’: and 
when there I read the opening words of 
a chapter of Isaiah appointed for that 
day, ‘Comfort ye, comfort ye my peo- 
ple, saith your God. Speak ye com- 
fortably to Jerusalem, and cry unto 
her, that her warfare is accomplished, 
that her iniquity is pardoned’ — the 
emotion that I could not but feel 
seemed to spread throughout the vast 
congregation. Many wept. One could 
almost hear the sigh of generations.” 


* Grooves of Change by the Rt. Hon. 
Viscount Samuel. Bobbs-Merrill Company, 
Indianapolis and New York. 1946. $3.75. 
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That doughty Scotsman, Norman 
MacLean, chaplain to the King, calls 
the book prophetic. But Dr. MacLean 
is charitable, for he exaggerates the 
book’s worth. In fact, Grooves of 
Change is neither good nor bad; it is 
really neuter gender. Each chapter is 
thoroughly British in temper. Never a 
trace of arrogance, for that, to such a 
well-born scion as Sir Herbert, would 
be unseemly. Nowhere a line not re- 
vealing a controlled, modest, well- 
bred man. Temperate opinions and 
kindly judgments abound. Here indeed 
is moderation in all things. 

But through this tapestry of remem- 
brances there is a carefully woven pat- 
tern of self-defense and self-justifica- 
tion. Sir Herbert did the best he could, 
it would seem, in what was far from 
the best of all possible worlds. His re- 
grets are few. Only here and there in 
scattered places (as in his decision not 
to support women suffrage) is there 
an admission that his action might have 
been wrong. If the Liberal Party waned 
in power and influence, the decline oc- 
curred through no fault of his. If the 
course of empire went awry, his hands 
were unsullied. If free trade gave way 
to a partial protectionism, he was not 
responsible. If the Nazis took advan- 
take of the free world, he was not to 
blame for the appeasement policy. And 
if Britain has come to an impasse in 
Palestine, the debacle was not caused 
by him. Such is the temper of this 
memoir. 


Ir 1s with this latter item—the rela- 
tion of Sir Herbert Samuel to Zionism 
—that this article is concerned. Just 
what did Sir Herbert really do about 
Palestine? What was his relationship 
to Zionism? And what are his attitudes 
on these questions in this later day? 
The most remarkable thing about 
Herbert Samuel, of course, was his pro- 
Zionism. He cannot properly be called 
a “non-Zionist’—the term’ of oppro- 
brium spat at him by caustic critics 
of his policies—for that characteriza- 
tion would be inaccurate and unfair. 
The fact is that he loved Palestine and 
he did render considerable service in 
the early days of the Zionist movement. 
How easily he might have become 
an anti-Zionist like his cousin, Edwin 
Montague! The latter, it will be re- 
membered, protested vigorously against 
the Zionist platform when the project 
was first broached to the British Cabi- 
net a generation ago; he almost sabo- 
taged the Balfour Declaration by writ- 
ing an anti-Zionist letter to the London 
Times eatly in 1917; and he finally 
secured enough support to have the 
text of the Balfour Declaration altered 
to read “a Jewish National Homeland 
in Palestine” rather than “a Jewish 
State.” Sir Herbert seems to have been 
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slightly disturbed, if not embarrassed, 
by the activities of his cousin, Edwin. 
Yet he was not deterred in his support 
of Zionist aspirations. But Sir Herbert 


seems never to realize that his denun- 


ciation of anti-Zionist maneuvers might 
well have been more vehement and his 
espousal of a Zionist program more 
forthright and decided. 

Herbert Samuel's Zionism was not 
directly derived from his Jewish back- 
ground. He was first of all a Briton 
and then in only a secondary loyalty, 
a Jew. Justifiably proud of the fact that 
he was the first member of the Jewish 
faith to attain Cabinet rank (Disraeli 
had forsaken Judaism when his father 
withdrew him from the Jewish com- 
munity) Sir Herbert is conscious of 
the fact that fate gave him a unique 
place in history. But his Jewish con- 
sciousness is not very strong. He makes 
only passing reference to the Hebraic 
heritage which was his. There is a 
brief but revealing section wherein he 
describes his decision to forsake the 
orthodox Judaism in which he had 
been reared, a decision causing consid- 
erable pain to his beloved motuer. 
Membership in the synagogue, he kept 
for social reasons. His effort to create 
a rational, humanistic faith based upon 
contemporary philosophies was as in- 
effectual as it was noble in intent. He 
was not a Jew, however, whose whole 
life—culturally, spiritually, and physi- 
cally—was bound up with Judaism and 
with Jewish mores. 

His Zionist sympathies appear to 
have been more academic than effec- 
tive. He knew of Zionism and of its 
uncertain faltering start. He had heard 
of the mass support Zionism received 
from the dispossessed and downtrod- 
den; but “with plenty to do elsewhere, 
I had left to others the pursuit of this 
apparently distant ideal.” A man of 
lesser stature might have remained 
completely aloof from Zionism. 


SIR HERBERT understood the strate- 
gic position of Palestine. Imperial con- 
siderations would make that tiny coun- 
try important, he realized, in the future 
of the British Empire. Thus a fusion 
of tempered idealism and a moderate 
imperalism brought the subject to his 
attention. 


As a man keenly interested in mod- 
ern movements, he felt it incumbent 
upon him to learn more about the 
Zionist movement. Dr. Weizmann en- 
lightened him. The publications came 
to his desk and were read with care. 
And then, “the more I read, the more 
I was impressed by the spiritual in- 
fluences that evidently animated the 
movement; by the sacrifices that were 
being made and the results already 
achieved by pioneer groups of Jewish 
settlers who had succeeded in enter- 
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ing the country and establishing them- 
selves there; as well as by the agri- 


_cultural and industrial possibilities of 


the country itself.” 

But there was also the other side of 
the coin—the matter of Empire. He 
could not remain oblivious to the fact 
that “the importance of the question 
to the strategic interests of Great Brit- 
ain stood out clearly. If Palestine, as 
was likely, were to be separated from 
Turkey, for it to fall under the con- 
trol of any of the great Continental 
Powers would be a danger.” Here at 
least were honesty and a certain meas- 
ure of perspicacity, for Sir Herbert was 
at once both idealist and realist. 

He explained these ideas to Sir Ed- 
ward Grey, then the Foreign Secretary. 
According to a note on their conversa- 
tion dated November 9, 1915, he re- 
minded Sir Edward: “Perhaps the 
opportunity might arise for fulfillment 
of the ancient aspiration of the Jewish 
people and the restoration there (in 
Palestine) of a Jewish State.” He told 
Sir Edward that only recently had he 
become sympathetic to the practical 
purposes of Zionism, for political con- 
ditions of the day had now made de- 
cisions possible. As a newly convinced 
Zionist, he confessed to the Foreign 
Secretary that “if a Jewish State were 
established in Palestine, it might be- 
come the center of a new culture. The 
Jewish brain is a rather remarkable 
thing, and under national auspices the 
state might become a fountain of en- 
lightenment and a source of great lit- 
erature and art and development of 
science.” He likewise spoke the same 
day with Lloyd George, who “had re- 
ferred in the Cabinet to the ultimate 
destiny of Palestine and said to me 
that he was very keen to see a Jewish 
State established there.” 

Thus in typically British fashion Sir 
Herbert sowed the seed in the minds 
of his colleagues by conversations, let- 
ters, and memoranda. Annexation to 
the British Empire, together with ac- 
tive encouragement of Jewish coloniza- 
tion and of cultural development, was 
the solution Sir Herbert suggested in 
a draft memorandum for the Cabinet. 


ASQUITH, then the Prime Minister, 
was not warmly disposed. In his 
Memoirs published years later, he said, 
“I confess I am not attracted by this 
proposed addition to our responsibili- 
ties, but it is a curious illustration of 
Dizzy’s favorite maxim that ‘race is 
everything’ to find this almost lyrical 
outburst proceeding from the well or- 
dered and methodical brain of Herbert 
Samuel.” At a later date Asquith 
scorned the document calling it a 
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1416 SAINT NICHOLAS AVENUE 
New York City 


Holiday Greetings from 


BROWNING KING 
241 BROADWAY 
New York City 


COLONIAL CONTAINER 
Corporation 


112 IMLAY STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


ADELPHI PAINT 
} & COLOR WORKS, Inc. } 
86-00 DUMONT AVENUE 
Ozone Park, L. I. 
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RAMAZ SCHOOL 


| ELEMENTARY AND HIGH SCHOOL 


A co-educational school, offering an, 
integrated program of Hebrew and 
English studies. Registration now open. 


For further particulars write to 


Rabbi Joseph H. Lookstein, Principal 
125 EASF 85th ST.. NEW YORK 28 


New Year Greetings from 
THE PHARMACY AT 
LINDSAY LABORATORIES 


302 ASHLAND PLACE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Queensboro Farm Products 


35 STREET 
Long Island City, N. Y. 


AGUDAH ACHIM CHESED SHEL 
EMETH also known as Hebrew Free 
Burial Association, 409 Grand St., 
corner Clinton St., N. Y., wishes to all 
of its members and donors a happy 
and prosperous New Year. Peace shall 
be all over the world. Max Tarshes, 
President. 


INTERNATIONAL 
TRANSFORMER CORP. 


27 Kentucky Ave. Paterson, N. J. 


BUSHWICK 
SAVINGS BANK 


Grand St. at Graham Ave., Brooklyn 
Member, Federal Deposit Ins. Corp. 


J. J. HART, Inc. 
Authorized Ford Dealer 


1095 ATLANTIC AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Holiday Greetings to our many 
Jewish friends from 


ASSOCIATED CLOTHING 
Company 


M. J. Volpe 


142 WEST 14th STREET 
New York City 


“dithyrambic memorandum.” A more 
ardent temperament might have re- 
sented deeply the sneering cynicism of 
an Asquith, but Sir Herk uct was too 
much the “gentleman” to be capable of 
resentment. 

Sir Herbert did succeed in securing 
support of many other members of the 
Cabinet, including Lord Bryce and 
Lord Balfour; the latter had already 
been predisposed toward Zionism by 
talks with Chaim Weizmann in 1906 
and again in 1915. Samuel corralled the 
support of a number, but not all, of the 
leaders in the Anglo-Jewish commu- 
nity. In these ways he made his con- 
tribution toward crystallizing public 
opinion in favor of the Balfour Decla- 
ration. 

But a Jewish State as such was not 
in view, it seems. During these days 
as he and his friends explored the sit- 
uation, it became clearer “that the idea 
of a Jewish State was impracticable. 
. .. At some future time perhaps it 
might come about in the course of 
events, but so long as the great major- 
ity of the inhabitants were Arab, it 
was out of the question. To impose a 
Jewish minority government would be 
in flat contradiction of one of the 
main purposes for which it had been 
declared that the Allies were fighting. 
At the same time it was not necessary 
to accept the position that the exist- 
ing population, sparse as it was, should 
have the right to bar the door to the 
return of a people whose connection 
with the country long antedated their 
own, especially as it had resulted in 
events of spiritual and cultural value 
to mankind, in striking contrast with 
the barren record of the last thousand 
years.” This is substantially the same 
opinion presented by Sir Herbert to 
the Anglo-American Committee of In- 
quiry at the hearings in London last 
February. 

It seems never to have occurred to 
Sir Herbert that in the vague phrase, 
”a national homeland,” there lay great 
danger. But then it is the British tem- 
per not to be too exact. And in this 
respect Sir Herbert was again proud to 
be typically British. 


VISCOUNT SAMUEL disproves once 
and for all the melodramatic version 
of the origin of the Balfour Declara- 
tion which Lloyd George gives in his 
war memoirs, concerning the priceless 
services of Dr. Weizmann who devel- 
oped the new bacterial process for the 
production of acetone, the indispen- 
sable ingredient in the manufacture of 
cordite. Sir Herbert notes that it was 
“dramatic, but incorrect and unfortu- 
Nate, to represent so great an event as 


DO NOT FORGET THEM 
Back the Great United Jewish Appeal 


BELIKOFF 
BROTHERS 
e 


13-15-17 ELIZABETH STREET 
New York 13, N. Y. 


The Officers, Directors and Patients of 
THE JEWISH SANITARIUM AND 
HOSPITAL for CHRONIC DISEASES 
Rutland Rd. & E. 49th St., Bklyn., N. Y. 
Wish Their Members and Donors 
A Happy New Year 
ISAAC ALBERT, President 


TULNOY LUMBER & TRIM CO. 
871 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Brooklyn 21, N. Y. 


MINSKOFF—Mr. and Mrs. Sam Min- 
skoff and family, 112 Central Park 
South, extend to their relatives and 
friends best wishes for a very happy, 
healthy and prosperous New Year. 


UNITED 
BRUSH MANUFACTORIES 


116 WOOSTER STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Best Wishes for a Happy New Year 
L. LINK & CO., Inc. 


149 LAFAYETTE STREET 
New York City 


ISOBEL WALTERS, concert and radio 
artist, wishes all her friends and listen- 


ers a Healthy and Happy New Year. 


THE WOMEN'S LEAGUE FOR PAL- 
ESTINE extends cordial New Year 
greetings to its members and friends. 
May this year mark the end of strife 
and wandering for our people and 
may it see the ultimate achievement 
of our rightful claims for the estab- 
lishment of Palestine and the Jewish 
National Home. 

Mrs. Wililam Prince, President 
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HOTEL BREVOORT 
5th AVENUE at 8th STREET 
Where for over 100 years fine 
food has been our tradition. 


321 WEST 54th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


GOTTFRIED BAKING CO., Inc. 


715 — AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


THE MELVILLE CO. 


9th and CENTRAL AVENUE 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


JOEL AND ARONOFF 
137 FIFTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


WESTLEY & WINTER, Inc. 
Manufacturers of Stationery 
LINDEN, NEW JERSEY 


WASSERMAN -& GIMBEL 
e 


124 PEARL STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


WEILL—Mr. and Mrs. Mex Weill and 
their family, of 262 Central Park West, 
extend to relatives and friends wishes 
for a happy and prosperous New Year. 


S. H. WEISER'S SONS 
102 WEST [ith STREET 


New York City 


the Balfour Declaration—of such out- 
standing importance in the modern 
history of the Jewish people touching 
the sentiment of millions and directly 
affecting the lives of hundreds of thou- 
sands; an event noteworthy even of 
the history of the British Empire—as 
though it were partly a douceur given, 
instead of a knighthood or a decora- 
tion, to a Jewish inventor for a timely 
discovery in the production of explo- 
sives, partly an inducement to Jews in 
the United States and other neutral 
countries to favor the Allies.” 


Sir Herbert iterates time and again 
the sympathy of the British Cabinet 
for the aspirations of the Jews to 
nationhood in Palestine, and their 
realization of what the restoration of 
Palestine would mean spiritually and 
morally to the Jews and to the world, 
and their conviction that the interests 
of the British Commonwealth in the 
Mediterranean would be thus properly 
guarded against possible future dan- 
gers. But he neatly skirts the numerous 
instances of wavering loyalty on the 
part of the British. He pays tribute to 
Lloyd George's close interest in the 
Palestine question and his unfaltering 
support of the policy ultimately made 
articulate in the Balfour Declaration. 
The Zionist project was carried 
through in the Peace Conference in 
Paris, he contends, by Lloyd George's 
persistence. 


He pays high tribute to Weizmann, 
“. . far-sighted, tactful, passionately 
devoted from his early youth to the 
Zionist idea, the master of several 
languages . . . admirable leader for a 
movement that spread over many lands 
and had to seek support from a mass 
opinion and from statesmen and legis- 
lators.” He traces the achievements of 
Zionism during the past three decades 
to Weizmann’s resourcefulness, tenacity, 
and remarkable powers of persuasion. 
But it is not Weizmann the chemist 
he feels should deserve credit, but 
Weizmann the enthusiast, Weizmann 
the diplomat. That Weizmann too 
might have been more persistent and 
forthright is not even hinted. 


In 1919 Sir Herbert served as chair- 
man of a committee which drew up 
a statement of political proposals on 
Palestine to submit to his government. 
Then he went to Paris to consult with 
that section of the Paris Conference 
dealing with Palestine. He talked at 
length with Allenby, then High Com- 
missioner for Egypt. Shortly thereafter 
he accepted the commission of the 
Foreign Office to visit Palestine and 
report on financial and administrative 
conditions there. He long remembered 
this first trip to Palestine for its his- 


TEWI LINGERIE, Inc. 


% 


9 EAST 48th STREET 
New York City 


GARGILL—Dr. and Mrs. S. L. Gar- 
gill, 474 Beacon St., Boston, Mass., 
extend to their relatives and friends 
best wishes for a very happy, healthy 
and prosperouy New Year. 


David Smith Steel Co. 
234 46th STREET 
BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


KRAMER—Mr. and Mrs. Samuel Kra- 
mer of New York City, extend their 
best wishes for a happy and prosper- 
ous New Year to all relatives and 
friends. 


MRS. GERTRUDE BERG 


829 PARK AVENUE 
New York City 


Best Wishes for a Brighter New Year 
GREAT NORTHERN 
FUR DYEING CORP. 


145-28 228th STREET 
Springfield Gardens, N. Y. 


PETITPAS 
FRENCH RESTAURANT 


317 W. 29th St. New York City 


SIDNEY RINGLER FUR CO. 


214 WEST 28th STREET 
New York, N. Y. 


DR. DAVID BRESLOW 


1760 BROADWAY 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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LOU G. SIEGEL 


A Happy New Year to Our Friends 
and Patrons, with a Fervent Hope 
for Peace, Health and Prosperity 


in the Coming Year 


209 WEST 38th STREET | 
New York, N. Y. 


Siegel & Alenikoff 


500 SEVENTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


UNITED KIMONA CO. 


584 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK,N.Y. 


all 


The 


JEWISH HOME FOR CONVALES- 
CENTS—Grand View on-the-Hudson, 
New York (City Office, 215 2nd Ave.) 


their members and friends their very 
best wishes for the New Year. | 


Officers and Directors extend to 


GOTHAM 
FURNITURE FRAME CO. 


410 EAST 32nd STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


N. 


MARGOLIS—Mr. and Mrs. Moe Mar- 
golis, 3049 Bedford Ave., Brooklyn, 


happy and prosperous New Year to 


Y., extend best wishes for a very 


their relatives and friends. 


2390 Broadway 


i] Holsday Greetings from 
i S & S KNITTING MILLS 


Jewish Matrimonial Agency 
RUTH CHANCIS, Director 


New York City 
Corner 87th Street 


388 THROOP AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


toric significance, the land’s awesome 
beauty and the cordial hospitality 
awaiting him. His personal dispatch to 
Lord Curzon, then Foreign Secretary, 
put forward the then novel idea of a 
Middle East confederation. But the 
suggestion attracted no support at that 
time. It is interesting to conjecture 
what might have occurred had such a 
plan been followed then. Perhaps the 
deus ex machina of the contemporary 
Arab League might have been avoided. 

Sir Herbert returned to Britain by 
way of Italy and tarried awhile at the 
San Remo Conference, for Palestine 
was under discussion at the time. Lloyd 
George, encouraged by Curzon and 
Balfour, suggested Sir Herbert as the 
first Palestine administrator. Both 
Weizmann and Sokolow favored the 
idea, After discussing with Lloyd 
George the possibility that a non- 
Jewish population in Palestine might 
object to a Jewish governor, Sir Her- 
bert placed himself at the disposal of 
his government. But Allenby objected 
to the appointment of a Jew as the 
first governor of Palestine, an attitude 
which obviously nettled the seemingly 
imperturbable Herbert Samuel. The 
objection was overruled, however; and 
on July 1, 1920, as a newly dubbed 
“Knight Grand Cross of the Order of 
the British Empire,” Viscount Herbert 
Samuel became the first High Commis- 
sioner of Palestine. 


His troubles began immediately. He 
dealt with them with a degree of 
statesmanship which might be criti- 
cized perhaps for having erred on the 
side of elasticity, but which was never- 
theless of a high order. Arabs were 
restive. The petty kingdoms round 
about were still in a state of flux. 
Whether for good or for ill, it was 
Sir Herbert’s decision that Emir Adul- 
lah, second son of the King of the 
Hejaz and elder brother of Feisal, be 
allowed to settle in Transjordan, part 
of the tremendous area regarded by 
the British government as promised 
to the Arabs. Abdullah was encour- 
aged to give up his contemplated cam- 
paign against the French, and become 
the ruler of Transjordan, with the help 
of British advisors and with “the mod- 
erate subsidy essential for a proper 
government.” It is doubtless the wis- 
dom of hindsight at this late date to 
pass judgment on this act and to say 
it was foolish; but it is nevertheless 
difficult to understand an action, by 
which at one stroke, Sir Herbert beiped 
to cut off a large part of what had 
been historical Palestine. If Transjor- 
dan is never restored to Palestine as 
part of the Jewish State, Sir Herbert 
will have to bear much of the respon- 


Compliments of 


CLIMATIC RAINWEAR 
Company, Incorporated 
Rainwear Made of 
KOROSEAL* 

* Trade Mark B. F. Goodrich Co. 
EMPIRE STATE BUILDING 
New York City 


SET.81-82 STS. ENoicort 2-2030 


Best Wishes for A Happy 
and Prosperous New Year 


DAIRY RESTAURANT 
,2270 BROADWAY, N. Y. C. 


DAIRY FOOD SERVED AT ITS BEST 


ORchard 4-1450 
SACHS DAVIDSON, Inc. 
Union Printers 


187 EAST BROADWAY 
New York City 


EVergreen 8-7050 
STATE LAUNDRY CO.), Inc. 


746 MYRTLE AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Holiday Greetings to our many 
friends and patrons from 


BELLE FASHIONS 


40 LEXINGTON AVENUE 
Passaic, N. J. 


PALESTINE LIGHTHOUSE — Mrs. 
Samuel D. Friedman, President, ex- 
tends in behalf of the blind children 
of the Holy Land, season's greetings 
to officers, members and friends. May 
the New Year bring joy, prosperity 
and peace to all Jewry. 


ARNOLD 
Hair Dresser 


22 EAST 58th STREET 
New York City 


FOX SQUARE 
LAUNDRY 


1471 EDGEWATER ROAD 
BRONX, N. Y. 
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SIXTEEN STORIES 
OF HOSPITALITY 


"The Perfect Paper Box" 


SACK SONS CARTON CO. 
Incorporated 


“Boxes Designed to Sell your Mdse." 


54-64 KNICKERBOCKER AVENUE 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Reuben R. Sacks 
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M. SCHECTER 


125 CANAL STREET 
New York City 


PAR-FORM FOUNDATIONS 


718 BROADWAY 
New York City 


P&P 
SASH & GLASS CO., Inc. 
331 WATKINS STREET 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RAINSHEDDER LTD. 


247 WEST 37th STREET 
New York City 


463 SEVENTH AVENUE 
New York City 


sibility in the annals of history. His- 
torians will not accept Samuel’s judg- 
ment when he contends “the arrange- 
ment worked well,” and “His High- 
ness, the Emir Abdullah, has proved a 
high ruler and a staunch friend.” 


~A certain measure of peace between 
Jews and Arabs prevailed during those 
years of 1920-25, and Sir Herbert 
traces this peace to his pacific inten- 
tions. But it is doubtful whether the 
policy he followed during those years 
really helped to create peaceful rela- 
tions between Jew and Arab, especially 
in his choice of Sir Ronald Storrs, an 
outright pro-Arab, as an aide. His se- 
lection of such splendid men as Sir 
Wyndham Deedes and Norman Bent- 
wich to serve as his associates, com- 
pensated in part, but scarcely enough. 
Samuel is singularly silent about his 
civil servants, the men who were bla- 
tantly anti-Zionist through those years 
of 1920-25 and in years afterwards as 
well. He helped choose the typical 
colonial officials of insular mentality 
who were in many instances also bit- 
terly anti-Semitic. Their hostile atti- 
tude over the years fed the Zionist 
anger and frustration which came to 
its regrettable and utterly deplorable 
but predictable culmination in the 
bombing of the King David Hotel in 
July of 1946. 


NO ONE wants to underestimate the 
troubles Samuel had. Not only was he 
the first High Commissioner on the 
scene, but he was also the man to 
launch a great idea and help make it 
a practical reality. The land was starved 
and parched. The people were eager 
and willing but untrained. Here was 
dynamite — economically, politically, 
ideologically — but Samuel tried val- 
iantly and acquitted himself as accept- 
ably as anyone reared in that tradition. 
It is true, however, that much more 
could have been accomplished had he 
not been so timid, had he not strained 
to bend over backwards lest he, a Jew, 
be accused of special pleading. Sir Her- 
bert was terribly anxious to disassoci- 
ate himself from the extreme Zionists, 
especially from the viewpoint ex- 
pressed by Weizmann himself, who 
“in an unhappy (sic!) moment, had 
declared that he hoped . . . Palestine 
would become as Jewish as England is 
English.” 

Nowhere, however, is there any 
mention of Haj Amin el Husseini, the 
Grand Mufti of Jerusalem, whom Sir 
Herbert pardoned within two years 
after that notorious miscreant had been 
jailed for a variety of crimes. He 
glosses over the appeasement of the 
Arabs, especially the dangerous am- 


Compliments of the Season 
to All Our Friends 


SPEAR BOX CO., Ine. 


270 ELEVENTH AVENUE 
New York I, 


William Conescu, President 


CARIBBEAN EXPORT CO. 


64 WHITE STREET 
New York City 


BROOK KNITTING MILLS 


34 EAST 10th STREET 
New York City 


KESTENBAUM—Mr. and Mrs. J. Kes- 
tenbaum and family, 911 East 9th St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y., extend their best 
wishes for a happy and prosperous 
New Year to all relatives and friends. 


Chaver and Chavera 
CHARLES PACHTER 
& DAUGHTERS 


139-24 229th STREET 
Laurelton, N. Y. 


Mr. & Mrs. LOU FORSCHER 
140 West 79th Street, N. Y. C. 
and St. Petersburg, Fla. 
Wish Their Relatives and Friends 
A Happy and Healthy, Prosperous 
New Year. 


Holiday Greetings to our many 
Jewish friends from 
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308 CANAL STREET 
New York City 
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Shop with 
Confidence 


Everything 
you need for the 
home, and wear- 
ing apparel for 
the entire family 
in this modern 


AIR-CONDITIONED 
ZIMMERMAN’S HUNGARIA 


Famous for Its Food 
DINNER — From $1.25 
Three delightful floor shows nightly. 
Gypsy and Dance Orchestras. No 
Cover ever. No Minimum except 
Saturday after 9 P.M.—$2 per person. 
163 WEST 46th STREET 
Phone: LOngacre 3-0116 
East of Broadway New York 


SPECTOR MOTOR SERVICE, 
Incorporated 


600 WEST 25th STREET 
Chicago 16, Ill. 


FACIL FABRICS CO. R. P. 
109 WEST 24th STREET 
New York City 


_ BRONCO MANUFACTURING 
Company 


641 SIXTH AVENUE 
New York City 


WILTON CLOTHES, Inc. 
84 FIFTH AVENUE 


New York City 


MURRAY H. YELLEN 
Silks 


119 WEST 40th STREET 
New York City 


nesty which in 1922 he granted a host 
of war criminals including the afore- 
mentioned Grand Mufti. He says little 
about his policy of “absorptive capac- 
ity,” which became the basis for Pales- 
tinian development in the years to 
come and was a convenient excuse for 
British officials in Palestine to delay 
progress. Stoutly but unsuccessfully he 
defends the British Colonial Office de- 
vices used to whittle down the Balfour 
Declaration and pervert the purposes 
implicit in the Mandate. Silence on 
some matters and tacit approval in 
other items make for a weak defense 
of his policy. 

There is no doubt that Sir Herbert 
is perfectly sincere in telling of his 
efforts to defend the purposes of the 
Balfour Declaration (“to foster the 
establishment of a Jewish National 
Home” and “to do it without preju- 
dice to the civil and religious rights 
of the rest of the population”); but 
it is clear that a more courageous, 
forthright policy might have helped 
avoid the terrible tragedy of Palestine 
in our day. It is both interesting and a 
piece of rare fortune that Samuel 
should have been pro-Zionist, consid- 
ering his “emancipation” from the 
Jewish life and his casual obeisance to 
the cultural mores of Jewry. But a 
more ardent faith in Zionism might 
have carried him farther. No one 
should detract from the important part 
he played in laying the groundwork 
for the Balfour Declaration, especially 
by his activities in the British Cabinet. 
Sir Herbert shows he is as sensitive to 
Zionism as a rich Jew with his back- 
ground and ambitions can be. 

I wonder what Sir Herbert thinks 
these days as the leaders of Palestinian 
Jewry languish behind barbed wires. 
Where now is the British sense of jus- 
tice? Would Sir Herbert ask that 
democratic procedures and the writ of 
habeas corpus be restored along with 
the right of a man to trial before a 
tribunal with benefit of counsel? These 
ironic pages give no indication of what 
he would say. To speak more accu- 
rately, they indicate he would say little 
or nothing. That is the failure of this 
book—and, for that matter of Sir 
Herbert Samuel’s work as High Com- 
sioner. Today Palestine is not the wel- 
fare state it should have become. It is 
rather the Police State the Colonial 
and Foreign Offices would have it be- 
come. Herein is the tragedy of the 
Samuel brand of liberalism. The trag- 
edy is not even perceived by Sir Her- 
bert. CARL HERMANN Voss 
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GENERAL HOSPITAL 
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Holiday Greetings to all our friends 
and patrons from 
ANNETTE SPORTSWEAR 
Makers of Ladies’ Sportswear 
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140 MAIN STREET LODI, N.J. 
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New York City 
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THE FULLER BRUSH 
COMPANY 


NEW YORK 
250 WEST 57tn STREET 


co. 
853 BROADWAY GR. 
1819 BROADWAY co. 


1 DsKALB AVENUE TR. 5-3063 
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Greetings from 


Franklin Stores Corp. 


519 EIGHTH AVENUE 
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Holiday Greetings to Our Many Jewish Friends from 


Greater Clothing Contractors Association 


100 FIFTH AVENUE 
New York City 


Season’s Greetings and Our Best Wishes for a Happy and Prosperous New Year 


G. H. RAUSCHENBERG CO. 


"VARITUFT" SPREADS AND RUGS 
"BETH" CHENILLE ROBES 


DALTON, GEORGIA 
Plant: Dalton, Ga. New York Office: 71 W. 35th Street 


19 WEST 21st STREET 
New York City 


PILGRIM LAUNDRY 


Best Wishes for a Happy Holiday from 


WILLIAM C. WALKER'S SONS 


270 BROADWAY NEW YORK CITY 
Uptown Office: 320 FIFTH AVENUE 
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NEW YORK CITY 
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BEGIN THE BEGUINE 


DON'T FENCE ME IN 


1 GET A KICK OUT OF You 
U'VE GOT YOU UNDER MY SKIN. 


as His "GET A KICK OUT OF 


story OF Coe Porter, 
THOSE COLE PORTER SONG Sens 


EVE ARDEN 
DONALD WOODS ARTHUR SCHWARTZ 


Orchestral Arrangements by Ray Heindorf 


Screen Play by Charles Hoffman, Leo Townsend, William Bowers * Adaptation by Jack Moffitt * Ba 
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YEAR! 


To our many friends everywhere, we convey 


the traditional greeting of the season: 


“L'Shonah Tovah Tikosevu!”’ 


May. you be inscribed for a good year! 
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